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 ‘'Prained Thinkers 





The safety of this country rests upon the most in- 
telligent thought possible, used to concentration upon 
the matter in hand, and having a broad scope. Its best 
foundation is a systematic education, and that is really 
a college education. It is quite true that a college edu- 
cation in itself is no guarantee of success, and yet, all 
things being equal otherwise, it ought to be an immense 
advantage. 

At the present time Congressional membership in- 
cludes a higher per cent of college trained men than 
ever before, and Speaker Cannon is authority for the 
statement that Roosevelt’s term of office resulted in 
better laws than any previous period of twice .its extent, 
since Lincoln’s time. Our government officially has more 
men in charge of its business than ever before who are 
college bred, and in commerce the college man is to 
the fore in greater numbers than at any time in the past. 

The country has never seen greater development 
than under the trained minds now in charge of affairs, 
and hence we look for the best and most practical re- 
sults in the solution of vexing problems now confront- 
ing us, because of the greatest power for a correct and 
clear analysis. Always ought to be taken into considera- 
tion the fact that opportunity and ability must be sub- 
stantially the same. When these are of the same gen- 


eral average practical experience has the best founda- 


tion possible in an underlying college discipline for the 
mind. 
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DANGER IN STOCK REGULATION 


Fight May Be Made on This Feature of Taft Bill— 
Railway Men First to Point Out Perils of 
This Supervision 








Washington, D. C., February 25.— 
Railway authorities of eminence were 
first to call attention to dangers of 
fixing, legislatively, a price for stock. 
An extract from the Washington 
Post of February 23 is interesting 
reading and is given below: 

“The assertion that the inter- 
state commerce bill suddenly has 
found favor in the sight of the large 
railway systems of the country, for 
the reason that certain of its provisions make it virtually 
impossible for small railway concerns to organize and 
conduct business, was made yesterday by persons who 
have been watching the course of the hearings before the 
interstate commerce committee of the Senate. 

“Pointing to section 13 of the administration bill, as 
newly written a few days ago by Attorney-General Wick- 
ersham, they say that, by its terms, small concerns, as 
well as large, must receive par value for all stock issued. 
It is held that such a requirement at once gives to the 
well-established railway an advantage over any smaller 
rivals, in that stock issues of such a line can readily 
be marketed at par, while the issues of smaller concerns 
must win their way to that point. 

“There is also a provision concerning bonds and cer- 
tificates of indebtedness. Not less than the par value of 
such securities must be paid to the issuing corporation, 
or, if they are sold at less than par, there must be a 
payment of their reasonable market value. In this appar- 
ent distinction between stocks and bonds, the critics of 
the bill say, lies the main ‘joker’ in the interstate com- 
merce measure, and the cause of the sudden warming up 
of sentiment in favor of the bill in behalf of the large 
railroad interests. 

“It is pointed out that capital stock issued by @ 
well established railroad for construction or other pur- 
poses can be invariably placed in the market at par or 
thereabouts. It will be, therefore, very little hardship for 
these companies to pay to themselves, previous to issuing 
said stock, an amount equal to not less than its par 
value. The public, it is reasoned, will not be long in 
making the amount good by the purchase of the stock. 
On the part of newly organized concerns, however, it is 
said to be different. Faced with the requirements of pay- 
ing into their treasuries, previous to issue, the amount 
equal to the par value of the capital stock contemplated, 
they will find themselves facing ruin at the outset, for no 
matter what the prospects of a new outfit may be, the 
public refuses to take its stock issue very seriously at 
the beginning of its career. It must demonstrate, as it 
were, its right to demand par prices for its stock. 

“Axes are being sharpened for this and other features 
of the interstate commerce bill, on which the Senate soon 
is to vote. It begins to look as though the administra- 
tion measure, which the committee will report, will be 
required to run a gantlet of more than ordinary severity 
in order to get through. In view of the fact that it is 
virtually a pledged party measure, the bill will not fail. 
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It is predicted, however, that in many respects it will 
be changed before it emerges from the legislative mill.” 

THe TRArrFic WORLD, sometime prior to hearings 
before the interstate commerce committee of the House, 
was frank in calling public notice to the danger of carry 
ing supervision of the issue of stocks and bonds to the 
extent of naming a selling price for stock and making it 
compulsory to obtain it. Two railway presidents at the 
head of systems of large mileage and traversing a rich 
region were talked with at length relating to this feature 
of regulation and both were agreeable so far as their 
own lines were concerned, but said that such regulation 
would in a large measure suppress growth in new re- 
gions and extensions in some cases in settled territory. 

To entirely take away speculative opportunity in pri- 
vate investments is to remove one of the features at- 
tractive to American business, and the value of a stock 
when the volume of its issue is controlled by government 
ought to be a question of personal opinion, not law, in 
our belief. Oklahoma, Arizona, New Mexico, the north- 
west and southeast require some betterments in transpor- 
tation facilities ere long, and par value for stock will 
not hurry them. This is a question more for the shipper 
than the carrier to reflect over carefully. 

Strong lines and old lines can stand such regulation. 
What about new lines and weak lines? 


W. B. B. 


Minnesota Demands Lower Rates 


Minneapolis, Minn., February 25.—Minnesota has 
falien into line and taken up the cudgels against the 
express companies. In formal complaints filed by the 
attorney-general with the state railroad and warehousc 
commission, attacks are made on the existing rates on 
all lines operating within the borders of this common- 
wealth, and in certain instances a reduction of 25 per 
cent from present charges is asked. 

Moreover, it is understood that the examination to 
be made into express charges will be one of the most 
exhaustive ever undertaken. This is the promise of the 
nominal complainant, Attorney-General Simpson, who made 
the following statement after filing the complaints: 

“Some time ago at a conference held in New York, 
at which were present Ira B. Mills, chairman of the rail- 
road and warehouse commission of this state: Thomas 
Yapp, secretary; George T. Simpson, attorney-general, 
and Mr. Stockton, the general counsel of the Wells-Fargo 
Express company, it was agreed, in connection with the 
investigation of express rates contemplated by the state 
of Minnesota, that there should be an examination of 
the books of the Wells-Fargo company, it being the in- 
tention to proceed against this company in the first in- 
stance, it having practically the longest mileage in the 
state. That examination was begun some time ago and 


is now being carried on by the experts in the employ 
of the commission. 





“This is the first exhaustive investigation of the sub- 
ject of express rates that has ever been made in the 
United States, and it is the purpose of the state to go 
to the bottom of the matter, at least as regards intra- 
state rates, in the endeavor to ascertain as near as may 
be possible a reasonable rate and apply it to business of 
all the companies operating in this state.” 

The text of the petition against the Wells-Fargo peo- 
ple reads as follows: ; 
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“The state of Minnesota, complaining of the Wells, 
Fargo & Co. express, shows and states: 

“First—That George T. Simpson is and for more 
than one year last past has been the duly elected, quali- 
fied and acting attorney-general of the state of Minnesota. 

“Second—That the Wells, Fargo & Co. express is a 
corporation created, organized and existing under the 
laws of the state of Colorado; that it is a common Car- 
rier, and that the general nature of its business is the 
transportation of packages, merchandise, money and other 
articles by express; that within the state of Minnesota 
it operates over the lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway company and the lines of the Chicago 
Great Western Railroad company; that the total mileage 
so operated upon by said express company in said state 
equals 1,635.32 miles; that the said express company 
also operates over other lines of railway extending from 
the city of New York, including certain lines extending 
westward to and through the state of Illinois and city 
of Chicago and to and through the state of Minnesota 
and the cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis, and to and 
through the states west of Minnesota to the cities of 
Tacoma and Seattle in the state of Washington; that it 
also operates over many other lines of railway in the 
United States, the names and extent of which are un- 
known to this complainant. 

“Third—That the express company maintains between 
stations in the state of Minnesota a tariff of rates, a 
copy of which is hereto attached, marked exhibit “A” and 
made a part hereof. That the tariff of rates and each 
rate therein mentioned is unequal, unreasonable, dis- 
criminatory and extortionate; that seventy-five per 
centum of each rate would be a reasonable rate. 

“Fourth—That prior to October 15, 1909, the Wells, 
Fargo & Co. express, together with the other express 
companies doing business in the state of Minnesota and 
elsewhere, adopted that certain graduate scale and tariff 
of express rates commonly known as ‘official express 
classification No. 19,’ and are now using it within the 
state and elsewhere; that a copy is hereto attached 
marked exhibit ‘B’ and made a part hereof; that the 
same and each rate mentioned in the classification is 
unreasonable, unequal, arbitrary, discriminatory, exorbi- 
tant and extortionate. 

“Wherefore, the state of Minnesota prays that such 
action be had by and before the commission to the end 
that equal and reasonable rates and an equal and reason- 
able classification be ascertained and by order of the 
commission made effectual upon all business transacted 
by the above-named express company within and in any 
wise affecting the people of the state.” 

The complaints against the other companies, five in 
number, are practically identical with the foregoing. 


SHEEPMEN CHARGE DISCRIMINATION. 


San Angelo, Tex., February 25.—Directors of the 
Wool Growers’ Central Storage company have adopted 
resolutions condemning what was termed a discrimina- 
tion against the sheep raisers in favor of the cattlemen 
on the part of the Texas railroads in the matter of rates, 
and providing for the appointment of a representative 
to appear before the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
appeal for relief. The sheep raisers assert that the rates 
from San Angelo are 40 cents per 100 for cattle and 50 
cents per 100 for sheep, while in all other states the 
two are identical. 
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PLEASING THE PEOPLE 


When the Burlington—and certain other big sys- 
tems—startled the country last year with the announce- 
ment that they had completed their fiscal twelve months 
without a single fatality to their passengers, the reading 
public—the vast general public, whose connéction with 
transportation is limited to a round trip to one of the 
summer show places of the United States, a rustication 
in the quiet of agriculturaldom when heat burns the 
city streets, or a hur- 
ried trip to the old 
home for the winter 
holidays—these people, 
whose intimate knowl- 
edge of railroad prob- 
lems is nil, applauded 
the record made, but 
little realized the wealth 
of effort and care that 
made these achieve- 
ments possible. But the 
record has been made, 
and this same general 
public will never view 
with complacency a re- 
turn to conditions de- 
manding a life-toll of 
the traveling public; it 
will demand that the 
honor roll receive new 
names, it will insist 
that those systems al- 
ready enrolled show no 
signs of retregression. 

Last year, the pro- 
motion of safety for the 
traveling public was 
Daniel Willard’s task; 
this year, it is the new 
vice-president in charge 
of operation that must 
see that the Burlington 
maintains its high stand- 
ard. Harry E. Byram, 
the new executive, was 
born at Galesburg, II., 
November 28, 1865. Not 
sixteen, he entered the 
service of the road, the 
operation of which he now directs, as call boy. This 
was in 1881, and for nine years he continued in the em- 
ploy of that line, having risen from his humble post 
through stenographer in the general superintendent’s 
office to chief clerk to the superintendent of terminals at 
the Chicago office. 

For the five years from 1889 to 1894, Mr. Byram 
was out of railroad service, but in the latter year en- 
tered the general manager’s office of the Great Northern 
at St. Paul and was later made chief clerk to the vice- 
president. From March, 1898, to October, 1899, Mr. 
Byram saw service as assistant general superintendent 
of the Montana Central railway, having his headquarters 

at Great Falls, Mont. The next three years he was su- 
perintendent of the Cascade division of the Great North- 
ern, being stationed at Everett, Wash. 
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HARRY E. BYRAM, 
Vice-President Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. largely in betterments 


Mr. Byram left the Hill service. in October, 1902, 
and until February, 1904, was assistant to the first and 
fourth vice-presidents of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific railway. For the next six months he was general 
superintendent of the southwestern division of the same 
road, with headquarters at Topeka, Kan. In September 
of the same year he returned to the service of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy railroad as general superin- 
tendent of the Nebraska division. Last May he was 
made assistant to the then second vice-president, Mr. 
Willard, and, upon the latter’s resignation, was made as- 
sistant to Mr. Miller, 
then first vice-president, 
with jurisdiction over 
operation. Not many 
days later, upon the 
promotion of Mr. Miller 
to the presidency of the 
system, Mr. Byram was 
elected vice-president in 
charge of operation, not 
only of the “Q,” but of 
the Colorado & South 
ern lines as well. 

As chief of the 
operating department, 
Mr. Byram will ve 
called upon to continue 
the policies inaugurated 
by Mr. Willard during 
his sway over the oper- 
ating destinies of the 
Quincy road. These 
policies, which have 
now become the _ Bur- 
lington policies, are said 
to be founded upon two 
cardinal features: the 
first of these is safety 
in service, the divorcing 
of travel and danger; 
the second, the localiza- 
tion of the road, mak- 
ing it a vital part of 
the life of every com- 
munity it serves. Dur- 
ing the last six years, 
with expenditures ap- 
proximating $690,000, 


and improvements, in 
times of stress, when curtailment was the order of the 
day, it is said that nothing was allowed to interfere with 
the maintenance of the safety in operation of the roads, 
that the retrenchment came in permanent bettermens. 
Of the localization policy, interesting stories might 
be told. In common with many other big systems, the 
Burlington has its ear to the ground to catch the first 
sound of public approval or disapprobation. In the early 
days, it is said that as high as sixty or even ninety 
complaints or articles of “the railroads be damned” na- 
ture would come to the notice of the officials of the sys- 
tem in a single day. jsut these were investigated, they 
were run down to earth; if the grievance voiced through 
the fourth estate was well founded, steps were taken to 
remedy it; if misapprehension existed in the mind of the 
complainant, efforts were put forth to clarify the situation. 
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That such a policy was calculated to win public ap- 
proval and consideration goes without saying. The rail- 
roads still come in for a large share of adverse criti- 
cism—some merited, some—? But that there is a 
greater willingness on the part of press and public to 
chronicle the good deeds as well as the misdeeds, every 
reader of the daily newspapers must have noticed. For 
the growth of this spirit of fair play the transportation 
companies themselves will be largely responsible. 

As vice-president in charge of operation of the Bur- 
lington and Colorado & Southern systems, Mr. Byram 
will be called upon to exercise jurisdiction over lines 
operating under vastly different conditions. A large part 
of the “Q’s” mileage lies in the level prairie states, 
whereas, on the Colorado & Southern, tHe rails thread 
in and out of one of the most mountainous portions of 
the land. Moreover, to the new vice-president will also 
fall the direction of the construction of the projected 
five-million-dollar cut-off through the Big Horn basin in 
Wyoming, the line which will join the main line ter- 
minus at Billings with Denver. 


A Promising Railway Asset 


Significant changes are taking place gradually in 
the composition of the total volume of freight handled 
by our larger railway systems. Among these changes 
none is more worthy of note than that from the coarser 
to the costlier classes of freight traffic, and this is 
especially true of the larger southern systems and also 
of the transcontinentals. As an asset in the prospective 





value of these properties, this element is not to be 


overlooked. 

Taking the Atchison’s figures as typical of this de- 
velopment among the transcontinentals, it appears that 
from 1900 to 1909, inclusive, the proportions of freight 
contributed by agriculture, animals and mining have all 
declined; and that the shares contributed by the forests 
and manufactures have increased. The extent to which 
these two tendencies have developed within the ten-year 
period under review is given in percentages below: 


1909, 1900, Change, 

Percent. Percent. Percent. 
POROIIIIETE. . 6s cwes cia 23.08 24.88 —1.80 
rs iS v cwainw is 8.24 13.16 —4.92 
EE ee 28.29 34.29 —6.00 
Miscellaneous ........ 6.81 9.42 —2.61 
ID ude Seip tmawieds «9 13.67 8.04 +-5.63 
Manufactures ........ 19.81 10.21 +9.60 


A decade ago more than a third of the freight traf- 
Tic of the Atchison system was composed of the products 
of the mines. Now it is 6 per cent less. 

Tendencies, such as these comparisons disclose, mean 
that the traffic is becoming less subject to the exigencies 
of the season, and therefore, less liable to the varying 
fortunes resulting from crop failures; that the demapd 
for products of manufactures is increasing, thereby giv- 
ing greater variety to traffic and reducing the hazard of 
dependence upon a narrower range of traffic; that the 
increasing proportion of costlier freight included in manu- 
factures and merchandise means enhancement of earning 
power capable of indefinite expansion as the population 
and purchasing power of the territory grow.—Wall Street 
Journal. 
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DECISIONS OF COMMISSION 


Interstate Board Hands Down Rulings in Contested 
Cases 





Beer Shippers Denied Reparation 


Nos, 2513 and 2514. 
(17 I. C. C. Rep., 503.) 
G. LIEBOLD, DOING BUSINESS UNDER THE NAME 
AND STYLE OF G. LIEBOLD COMPANY, 
vs. 
DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN RAILROAD 
COMPANY ET AL, 
No. 2526. 
JOHNSTON-LOCKE MERCANTILE COMPANY 
vs. 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY ET AL. 
No. 2542. 
THE LOUVRE 

vs. 

SAME. 

No. 2832. 

GOLDBERG-BOWEN & COMPANY 
vs. 
WABASH RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted February 11, 1910. Decided February 14, 1910. 


Reparation denied to shippers of beer in carloads from Mis- 
sissippi river and Atlantic coast points while an advance 
of 10 cents per 100 pounds in a long-established rate to San 
Francisco, Cal., was in effect. 





J. O. Bracken for complainants. 
E. W. Camp for Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way company, 


F. C. Dillard, P. F. Dunne and C. W. Durbrow for 
Southern Pacific company. 

Report of the Commission. 
KNAPP, Chairman: 

It is alleged in these complaints that the charge by 
defendants of $1.10 per 100 pounds for the transportation 
of beer in carloads from points on and east of the 
Mississippi river to San Francisco, Cal., was unreason- 
able and unjust to the extent that it exceeded $1. Rep- 
aration is asked in each of the proceedings. Although 
the shipments moved over different routes the questions 
involved are common to all the cases; they were heard 
together and will be disposed of in one report. 

Prior to January 1, 1909, for a period of at least 
fourteen years, the rate on beer in carloads to San 
Francisco was $1 per 100 pounds from points on the 
Mississippi river and points east thereof to the Atlantic 
seaboard. January 1, 1909, this rate was raised to $1.10, 
and on June 5, 1909, the rate of $1 was restored. 

To sustain their demand for reparation complainants 
rely upon the fact that the $1 rate had been maintained 
for a long period; that it was raised for about five 
months and then reduced; and that, as they allege, there 
were no changes in the transportation conditions affect- 
ing this commodity during the time the increased rate 
was in effect. 

The tariffs show that when the old rate was restored 
on June 5, 1909, the minimum applicable was increased 
from 24,000 pounds, which had been maintained for many 
years, to 30,000 pounds. Under this higher minimum 
carload earnings are more at the $1 rate than they were 
at the $1.10 rate with the lower minimum. 
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The evidence shows that when the rate was in- 
creased dealers in beer at San Francisco protested, and 
that a conference was held with representatives of de- 
fendants. It was finally agreed that the old rate should 
be restored, the shippers conseriting that the minimum 
be raised to 30,000 pounds. It does not appear, however, 
that either of the complainants took part in these nego- 
tiations. 

The rate on beer from Atlantic seaboard points to 
San Francisco by water is 75 cents per 100 pounds, and 
it was stated to defendants at the conference in ques- 
tion that if the rate was maintained at $1.10 shipments 
would take the water route; and it appears that at least 
one shipment was made by water from New York to 
San Francisco. 

The rate of $1 per 100 pounds on beer is blanketed 
from the Atlantic coast to all points as far west as the 
Mississippi river, and must be regarded as low in com- 
parison with rates on analogous traffic transported un- 
der similar conditions. Beer in carloads is usually fifth 
class in the three principal classifications of the coun- 
try. The transcontinental fifth-class rate is $1.65 per 100 
pounds, 

Taking into consideration all the facts and circum- 
stances, the character of the traffic, the fact that the 
rate extends from the Mississippi river to the Atlantic 
coast, and that it is lower than the fifth-class rate ap- 
plied to beer shipments generally throughout the country, 
we do not feel that a case has been made which war- 
rants us in awarding reparation. 

These cases are clearly distinguishable from that 
class of cases where a rate long in force is advanced, 
maintained at the higher figure for a short time, and 
then voluntarily reduced to the former basis, without 
satisfactory explanation of the advance. In this case the 
restoration of the old rate per 100 pounds was accom- 
panied with an increase of the carload minimum which 
operates to give greater carload earnings than the $1.10 
rate applied to the former minimum. The basis of rep- 
aration must be a finding of fact that the rate actually 
charged was unreasonable, and we are not prepared to 
make such a finding upon the record in these cases. 

The complaints will therefore be dismissed. 


Rate Unreasonable; Reparation 


No, 2901. 
(17 I. C. C. Rep., 542.) 
GEORGE TRITCH HARDWARE COMPANY 
vs. 
RUTLAND RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. 


Submitted January 20, 1910. Decided February 8, 1910. 


Reparation awarded because of unreasonable rate charged from 
the Missouri river to Denver, Colo., on one carload of hand 


agricultural implements as part of a through shipment from 
Wallingford, Vt. 


G. M. Stephen for complainant. 

Wallace T. Hughes and M. L. Bell for Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway company. 

Report of the Commission. 
PROUTY, Commissioner: 

July 17, 1908, the complainant received at Denver, 
Colo., one carload of hand agricultural implements, weigh- 
ing 24,617 pounds, shipped from Wallingford, Vt., for the 
transportation of which it was charged and paid $397.3). 
These charges were assessed upon the basis of 31 cents, 
minimum 24,000 pounds, up to the Mississippi river, and 
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$1.07, minimum 30,000 pounds, from the Mississippi river 
to Denver. 

At the time the shipment moved there was no joint 
through rate in effect between Wallingford and Denver. 
Hand agricultural implements in carloads took, under 
Official Classification, the fifth-class rate, which then 
was from Wallingford to the Mississippi river 31 cents, 
minimum 24,000 pounds. No question is made as to the 
correctness of the charge up to this point, 

Between the Mississippi river and Denver the fol- 
lowing rates were in effect: 

A commodity rate of 27 cents, minimum 30,000 
pounds, from the Mississippi river to the Missouri river; 
a commodity rate of 80 cents, minimum 30,000 pounds, 
from the Missouri river to Denver.. Under Western 
Classification hand agricultural implements in carloads 
were third class, minimum 24,000 pounds, and the third- 
class rate from the Mississippi river to the Missouri river 
was 35 cents, from the Missouri river to Denver, 80 
cents. The commodity tariffs did not at that time pro- 
vide that either the class rate or the commodity rate 
might be used, according as one or the other might 
make the lower total charge, but since January 18, 1909, 
this provision has been incorporated and is now a part 
of the tariffs. Previous to that time it had been the 
general custom of carriers to allow shippers to use 
whichever rate was the most advantageous. 

The commodity rate with a minimum of 30,000 
pounds would produce a less charge between the rivers 
than the class rate, but from the Missouri river to Den- 
ver the commodity rate and the class rate were the 
same, although the minimums were different, and the 
complainant claims that it was unjust to exact under 
those circumstances a rate higher than the class rate. 
This the defendant concedes and has, as already stated, 
modified its tariff accordingly. 

We find that at the time of this shipment the mini- 
mum applied to it from the Missouri river should not 
have exceeded 24,000 pounds, and that the complainant 
is entitled to recover as reparation from the defendant, 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway company 
and the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad company, who 
handled the shipment from the Missouri river to Denver, 
the difference between what the carriers collected under 
a minimum of 30,000 pounds, and what they would have 
collected under a minimum of 24,000 pounds, or $43.06, 
with interest. 

As a justification for maintaining the higher mini- 
mum and the same rate, the defendants state that the 
mixture of different articles at the carload rating under 
the higher minimum is more favorable than that allowed 
by the classification, but none of the additional articles 
which might be mixed under the higher minimum were 
embraced in this shipment. . 


ORDER. 

At a general session of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, held at its office in Washington, D. C., on 
the 8th day of February, A. D. 1910. 

Present: Martin A. Knapp, Judson C. Clements, 
Charles A. Prouty, Francis M. Cockrell, Franklin K. Lane, 
Edgar E. Clark, James S. Harlan, Commissioners. 

No. 2901. 
GEORGE TRITCH HARDWARE COMPANY 
vs. 
RUTLAND RAILROAD COMPANY; THE NEW YORK 
CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD COM- 
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PANY; MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD COM- 
PANY; INDIANA HARBOR BELT RAILROAD COM- 
PANY; THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC 

RAILWAY COMPANY, AND THE DENVER: & RIO 

GRANDE RAILROAD COMPANY. 

This case being at issue upon complaint and answers 
on file, and having been duly heard and submitted by 
the parties, and full investigation of the matters and 
things involved having been had, and the Commission 
having, on the date hereof, made and filed a report con- 
taining its findings of fact and conclusions thereon: 

It is ordered, That defendants, the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific railway and the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad company, be, and they are hereby, authorized 
and directed, on or before the 15th day of April, 1910, 
to pay unto the complainant, George Tritch Hardware 
company, the sum of $43.06, with interest thereon at 
the rate of 6 per cent per annum from date of payment 
of freight charges, as reparation for an unreasonable 
rate charged for the transportation of one carload of 
hand agricultural implements from the Missouri river 
to Denver, Colo., as part of a through shipment from 
Wallingford, Vt., which rate so charged has been found 
by this Commission to have been unreasonable, as more 
fully and at large appears in and by said report of the 
Commission, which said report is hereby referred to and 
made a part of this order, 


Coal Rate Complaint Dismissed 





No. 2282. 
(17 I. C. C, Rep., 540.) 
SUNNYSIDE COAL MINING COMPANY 
vs. 
DENVER & RIO GRANDE RAILROAD COMPANY 
ET AL. 
Submitted December 20, 1909. Decided February 8, 1910. 


Complainant shipped two carloads of coal from Strong, Colo., to 
Quinn and Cottonwood, S. D., over a route taking combina- 
tion rates, There were open to the complainant joint through 
rates over another route under which this coal might have 
moved, which compare favorably with other rates in that 
section, and which are reasonable. Instead of availing 
itself of those rates the complainant saw fit to ship this 
coal to Rapid City and thence to destination. The fact that 
it might have availed itself of a reasonable joint rate is no 
reason why it might not adopt the route selected, nor why 
it should not be accorded from Rapid City to destination a 
reasonable local rate; but the Commission is not satisfied 
upon this record that the rates charged were in this case 
unreasonable, although they are abnormally high and would 
be excessive under ordinary conditions. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

C. W. Durbin for complainant. 
E. N. Clark and T. L. Phillips for Denver & Rio 

Grande Railroad company. 

S. A. Lynde for Pierre, Rapid City & Northwestern 


Railway company. 


Report of the Commission. 
PROUTY, Commissioner: 

The complainant corporation on August 27 and 28, 
1908, shipped two carloads of coal from its mine at 
Strong, Colo., located on the Denver & Rio Grande rail- 
road, to Quinn and Cottonwood, S. D., respectively. 

The first carload weighed 80,300 pounds and com- 
plainant paid a joint rate from Strong to Rapid City, 
S. D., of $4 per ton plus the local rate of $1.90 from 
Rapid City, a distance of 65 miles, to Quinn, or a total 
charge of $236.89. The second shipment weighed 64,600 
pounds, on which complainant paid the joint rate of $4 
from Strong to Rapid City, plus the local rate of $2.20 
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from Rapid City to Cottonwood, a distance of 76 miles, 
or a total charge of $200.26. The Colorado & Southern 
has the use of the Denver & Rio Grande tracks from 
Strong to Walsenburg. 

The complainant does not ask for the establishment 
of a joint through rate from Strong to either of the des- 
tinations above named via the route over which these 
shipments moved, but asks that the local rates of $1.90 
and $2.20 on interstate shipments of coal from Rapid 
City to the above-named destinations be reduced to 85 
cents and 90 cents, respectively, and that reparation be 
awarded on that basis, 

At the time these shipments moved there was and 
still is in effect from Strong to Quinn and Cottonwood 
a joint rate via the Colorado & Southern, Chicago & 
Northwestern and Pierre, Rapid City & Northwestern 
railways of $5.41 per ton to the former point, a distance 
of 731 miles, and $5.52 to the latter, a distance of 742 
miles. Both shipments were, however, routed by the 
complainant via the Denver & Rio Grande, Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, Missouri River & Northwestern, in 
care of the Pierre, Rapid City & Northwestern at Rapid 
City, and charges were assessed as above stated. Rep- 
aration is asked on the car which moved to Quinn in 
the sum of $42.04, and on the car which moved to Cot- 
tonwood, $44.99. 

The Pierre, Rapid City & Northwestern railway, 
which operates from Rapid City to the two points above 
named, applies the Class D rate to coal under its South 
Dakota distance tariff. This rate is sanctioned by the 
South Dakota commission, and is applied generally in 
that territory. 

The Pierre, Rapid City & Northwestern railway is 
165 miles in length. In that distance are 494 bridges 
and culverts and not to exceed 1% miles of straight 
track. Several of its grades exceed 1% per cent. The 
maximum haul for the engines in use does not exceed 
400 tons. The soil is of such nature as to require the 
constant use of ballast to keep the roadbed in condition 
to operate at all. Traffic is exceedingly light, live stock 
being the principal item, and the cost of operation per 
ton mile for the last year 17.42 mills. 

There was open to the complainant joint through 
rates under which this coal might have moved, which 
compare favorably with other rates in that section, and 
which are, in our opinion, reasonable. Instead of avail- 
ing itself of those rates, the complainant saw fit to ship 
this coal to Rapid City and thence to destination. The 
fact that it might have availed itself of a reasonable 
joint rate is no reason why it might not adopt the route 
selected; nor why it should not be accorded from Rapid 
City to destination a reasonable local rate; but we are 
not satisfied upon this record that the rates charged 
were in this case unreasonable, although they are abnor- 
mally high and would be excessive under ordinary condi 
tions. 

The complaint will be dismissed, 


OREGON AFTER EXPRESS COMPANY. 


Salem, Ore., February 25.—The state railroad com- 
mission has served notice on the Wells-Fargo Express 
company, calling upon it to appear before the board the 
first of next month, when an investigation into the rea- 
sonableness of the rates charged in this state will be 
inaugurated. 
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IMPORT REPORT SUPPRESSED? 


Charged that Railroad Influence Was Instrumental in 
Side-Tracking Action of Philadelphia Com- 
mittee—Original Report Made Public 


Philadelphia, Pa., February 25.—Charges that rail- 
road influence was instrumental in having the real con- 
clusions of the joint committee on import rates, as to 
what this port was entitled to in the way of rates on 
import traffic, and the substitution therefor of a color- 
less report for transmission to the Trunk Line associa- 
tion as representing the position of Philadelphia’s com- 
mercial and shipping interests were given vitality by 
the action of Frank Neall, who was a member of the 
sub-committee which discussed the differential question 
for six weeks, in addressing a letter to his fellow mem- 
bers on the commercial exchanges, declaring that the 
action of the chairman and the secretary of the joint 
committee made necessary the publication of the re- 
port first adopted. 

To these latter, Mr. Neall wrote as follows: 

“The rulings and actions by chairman and secretary 
of the joint committee of commercial organizations of 
Philadelphia on import rates, at meeting of committee 
February 7, 1910, ad their subsequent course, demand 
that publicity should be given at this juncture to letters 
ddted January 19, 1910, signed by the chairman of the 
joint committee and forwarded to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad company, and to the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway company. These letters cover the deliberate 
conclusions of the joint committee on freight differen- 
tials—conclusions reached after six weeks of exhaustive 
investigation. 

“Herewith find copies of letters referred to and of 
the original report of sub-committee presenting same 
for the consideration and action by the joint committee 
on import rates.” 

Accompanying this letter was a copy of the report 
made the nineteenth of last month—the report Mr. Neall 
declares to be the deliberate conclusions reached after a 
month and a half had been spent in exhaustive investiga- 
tion. This report, the so-called “suppressed” one, reads 
as follows: 

“The sub-committee of joint committee of commer- 
cial organizations of Philadelphia, representing the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Commercial Exchange, Maritime Ex- 
change and Board of Trade, have carefully considered 
the following suggested letter to be addressed by the 
general joint committee to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
company and to the Philadelphia & Reading Railway 
company, and respectfully recommend its adoption by 
the general joint committee at the meeting thereof called 
for January 19, 1910. 

“The letter undertakes to embrace some of the most 
important factors discussed at the several meetings of 
the general committee, and if the recommendations of 
the sub-committee are adopted, it is suggested that the 
communication shall be promptly transcribed, signed by 
the committee and delivered to the respective railroads. 

“EK. J. LAVINE, 
“Pp. F. YOUNG, 
“FRANK L, NEALL, 
“Sub-committee. 
“Philadelphia, January 19, 1910.” 
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“Philadelphia, January 19, 1910. 
“Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Mr. George D. Dixon, 
Freight Traffic Manager, Broad Street Station, Phil- 
adelphia., 

“Dear Sir—In pursuance of resolutions adopted on 
November 23, 1909, at a meeting of the executive officers 
of the Trunk Line association, held in New York in con- 
nection with the question of the relation of inland im- 
port rates from the North Atlantic ports, which resolu- 
tions were brought to the attention of commercial or- 
ganizations of Philadelphia, through your medium, we 
would advise that the Chamber of Commerce, Commercial 
Exchange, Maritime Exchange and Board of Trade, of 
Philadelphia, appoint delegates to represent their re- 
spective organizations in a joint committee for considera- 
tion, as suggested, of the subject of port differentials on 
import freight. 

“This joint committee was waited upon by a similar 
committee representing the commercial organizations of 
Baltimore, and subsequently the Philadelphia joint com- 
mittee met in conference, at New York, a similar com- 
mittee representing the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
and allied interests. 

“For the better appreciation of the problem involved 
in the present controversy we submit herewith extracts 
from the proceedings of the executive officers of the 
Trunk Line association hereinbefore referred to: 

“That it is the sense of interested lines that arrange- 
ments should be made with the commercial organizations 
at New York, Philadeiphia, Baltimore, Boston and New- 
port News, with a view of obtaining from said interests 
their recommendations upon the following question re- 
specting import rate differentials, viz.: 

“‘*Rased on the existing differentials from Philadel- 
phia, which are 6, 6, 2, 2, 2, 2 cents per 100 pounds, on 
the respective classes, below New York, and from Balti- 
more, which are 8, 8, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3 cents per 100 pounds, on 
the respective classes, below New York, what differen- 
tials below New York should apply from Boston and 
Newport News? 

“‘That in the event of the commercial interests in- 
dicated being unable to make recommendations on the 
question stated, the carriers will ask that they arrange 
for the submission of same to arbitration.’ 

“For the purpose of ready reference and for simplifi- 
cation we also annex hereto standard all-rail westbound 
import freight rates upon class merchandise that were 
understood to prevail at the ports of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston and Baltimore some time prior to Janu- 
ary, 1909 (rates being cents per 100 pounds): 


—_——_Classes——— 

2 2. 3 4. 5. 6. 
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“After examination of conditions as they exist to-day, 
we reached, and now present, the following conclusions: 

“Trunk line railroads from Boston have, since Janu- 
ary 1, 1909, adopted the Baltimore scale of inland import 
freight rates, upon both classes and commodities. At 
first, these were effective only via differential all-rail 
routes, but subsequently also via standard all-rail routes. 
Boston interests assert, with emphasis, their purpose to 
maintain existing relative conditions as regard Baltimore. 

“In view of facts recited, we are compelled to dis- 
sent from the assumption of differentials in favor of Bal- 
timore, as set forth in referendum of November 23, 1909, 
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of the Trunk Line association, and to recommend that 
the roads serving Philadelphia adopt and maintain a like 
schedule of rates from Philadelphia identical with that 
from Baltimore. An equality of inland rates should be 
established and maintained from Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. 

“It is obvious that upon import traffic the through 
rate from foreign port to inland destination in the United 
States is the controlling factor in transportation, except 
upon high-class goods. 

“Furthermore, it would appear that the regular trans- 
Atlantic steamship lines now charge uniform ocean rates 
westbound to Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk 
and Newport News. 

“This condition, equality of westbound ocean freight 
rates, did not prevail and was not contemplated at the 
time of former agreements and arbitrations upon the 
subject of inland differentials. 

“It is in view of these facts that we recommend that 
common import class and commodity rates be made ap- 
plicable alike from Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Nor- 
folk and Newport News. The suggested program is emi- 
nently fair to all concerned in that it rests upon a sound 
principle and is the only means to preserve an equilibrium 
between those competitive outports. Newport News and 
Norfolk should not be accorded lower import rates than 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

“In order to resolve this problem into its simplest 
and most elementary form, our recommendations at this 


particular juncture are substantially restricted to the f 


issue as to what constitutes an adequate and equitable 
adjustment of inland freight rates from the leading out- 
ports, upon import class and commodity rates, while col- 
lateral issues are temporarily ignored. 

“Both the Pennsylvania Railroad company and the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway company derived their 
charters and franchises from the state of Pennsylvania, 
and we feel that an obligation rests upon them to justly 
protect the commerce of its principal seaport. To quote 
from the finding of the advisory commission in 1882: 

“In their future dealings with the important question 
which has been the occasion for our coming together, 
the great trunk lines should be particularly careful to 
give no occasion for just complaint, that they subject 
any one of the seaboard cities to the operation of arbi- 
trary or unfair regulations or charges, or that they fail 
to observe toward any one of them, or toward the people 
trading or desiring to trade with them, the mandate of 
the common law—to deal justly and distribute fairly the 
benefits and burdens which are incident to their occupa- 
tion.’ 

“Said conditions cannot be attained so far as over- 
sea traffic is concerned except by an equality of through 
rates. The trade of Philadelphia has already suffered and 
cannot possibly prosper under a continuance of existing 
discrimination in inland freight rates whereby goods are 
being carried from foreign ports to common. western 
points at 1 to 2 cents per 100 pounds lower via both 
Boston and Baltimore than via the port of Philadelphia. 

“Philadelphia is indifferent as to what freight rates 
or as to what differentials are accorded other north At- 
lantic ports, provided no such port or ports are accorded 
lower freight rates for identical services than are ac- 
corded to Philadelphia. 


“Philadelphia interests respectfully demand that the 
trunk line railroads serving this port insist that no dif- 
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ferential all-rail lines or routes shall be sanctioned by 
the Trunk Line association. These differential roads in 
the past have successfully brought about an abrogation 
in actual practice of the nominal differentials accorded 
Philadelphia as a result of successive arbitrations. 

“Failing the acceptance of these demands and rec- 
ommendations by the Trunk Line association, we would 
ask the railroads serving Philadelphia to join us‘in sub- 
mitting the matter to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, by whom it may be said, in passing, this westbound 
traffic phase of the subject has heretofore never been 
exhaustively considered. 

“Very respectfully, 
“WILLIAM M,. COATES, 
“Chairman Joint Committee on Import Rates.” 

According to the story as published in one of the 
leading journals here, following the submission of the 
foregoing report to the Philadelphia railroad traffic offi- 
cials, there were rumblings of a storm in the transporta- 
tion camp, and the request was made that the joint com- 
mittee meet with the railroad officials in the latters’ 
bailiwick. It is related that the industrial men declined 
to accede to this request and this declination was fol- 
lowed by a meeting on January 24 at the chamber of 
commerce, at which certain high railroad officials ap- 
peared before the committee. It is understood that this 
session was far from peaceable in its aspects, and that 
strong protest was registered against the original report 
as submitted to the carriers. After this came the meet- 
ing the seventh of this month. Here, it is said, the 
members found a colorless, ambiguous report all ready 
for signature, and that approval was forced through by 
methods that would make a certain well-known person- 
age, now much in the public eye for his czar-like attri- 
butes, sit up and take notice. It is averred that the 
members of the committee were not even permitted to 
retain copies of this spineless statement, but that it was 
turned over to the Pennsylvania and the Philadelphia 
& Reading for transmission to the Trunk Line associa- 
tion as the sense of what Philadelphia wants in competi- 
tion with other ports. 

The carriers interested have yet to be heard from 
with a denial or affirmation of the charges thus _ inti- 
mated, though it_is privately declared by an official 
closely connected with the controversy that the con- 
struction placed upon the actions of the committee and 
the railroads in the article referred to is a gross mis- 
representation. So far, nothing emanating from them 
has been made public. The following statement rela- 
tive to the import rate situation as a whole has, how- 
ever, been given out, but not through railroad channels: 

“The import rate question seems as far from set- 
tlement as ever. Since the trouble was begun by the 
Boston railroad interests, who insisted on making the 
same rates as Baltimore, the matter has been in various 
stages of negotiation. 

“Every interest opposed the Boston move, and the 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Newport News 
roads endeavored to bring about a settlement. The result 
was cutting of rates, until that method exhausted itself, 
and other means were adopted. Late in the fall the 
whole matter was turned over to the trade bodies of the 
ports interested for settlement, and since then there has 
been continued effort to reach a conclusion, but without 
avail. 

“The Boston trade bodies are understood to be ready 
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to arbitrate the questions. New York, which has some- 
thing to gain from the indecision of the other ports, has 
not defined its position. Baltimore, after spirited nego- 
tiations, has finally decided that it wants the matter to 
go before the Interstate Commerce Commission. New. 
port News is willing to join in sending the case to arbi- 
tration. 

“In this city four trade bodies, after wrestling with 
the subject for months, came to a conclusion early this 
month, which was announced by W. M. Coates, chairman 
of the joint committee representing the four trade or- 
ganizations. Mr. Coates said: 

“Philadelphia interests respectfully demand that the 
trunk line railroads serving this port insist that no differ- 
ential all-rail lines or rates shall be sanctioned by the 
Trunk Line association. These differential roads in the 
past have successfully brought about an abrogation, in 
actual practice, of the normal differentials accorded Phil- 
adelphia as a result of successive arbitrations. Failing 
in the acceptance of these demands and recommenda- 
tions by the Trunk Line association, we would ask the 
railroads serving Philadelphia to join with us in sub- 
mitting the matter to arbitration through whatever means 
may be acceptable to the various ports interested in this 
controversy. 

“The questions that have arisen are complicated and 
important from all transportation points of view. Some 
of the interests think the true way to settle the dispute 
is by the appointment of some well-known man as arbi- 
trator, but others want to take the matter direct to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This is opposed by 
some interests on the ground that it will open the gen- 
eral question of rates, export and domestic, as well as im- 
port, with doubtful results to the shippers and the rail- 
roads.” 


Hughitt Sees Bright Outlook 


New York, February 25.—An optimistic view of west- 
ern commercial and traffic conditions is taken by Marvin 
Hughitt, president of the Chicago & Northwestern rail- 
way, who, in the course of an interview while in this 
city last week, said: “Business is good and the pros- 
pects for the future are bright. It is true that busi- 
ness has been greatly interfered with this winter by 
unusual weather conditions which have been responsible 
for reductions in the movement of merchandise. The 
exceptionally heavy snows and cold weather have re- 
duced locomotive efficiency and the movement of freight 
has been small for this season of the year. But there 
is no question that we would have had a much larger 
movement if the railroads had been able to supply 
adequate transportation facilities. 

“During January, as a result of the weather condi- 
tions, operating expenses on the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern were altogether out of proportion and, of course, a 
falling off in earnings must be expected. To just what 
extent it is not yet possible to determine, but so far as 
underlying business conditions are concerned, the re- 
duction has no significance. 

“Of course, the crops are the principal thing to be 
closely watched. Our lines run through the spring wheat 
belt and it is too early to attempt to predict what the 
crops will be, but I believe that a large area will be 
sown and, if weather conditions are good, the crops 
should be very large.” 
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ARGUE COAL COMBINE CASE 


Railroads and Government Thresh Out Question of 
Illegal Combination Before Circuit 
Court of Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia, Pa., February 25.—Argument in the fa- 
mous suit of the government against the so-called anthra- 
cite coal combine, alleging that certain railroads and coal 
companies are in an illegal combination in restraint of 
trade, was begun before Judges Gray, Buffington and 
Laning in the United States Circuit court this week. 

That six railroads have a monopoly of the anthracite 
coal business is the charge, pressed in the argument of 
the prosecution, and the government directed a strong 
attack at the sixty-five ‘per cent agreements by which 
the sellers receive that percentage of the selling price 
at New York. By this arrangement, the government 
counsel, Mr. McReynolds, declared that the independent 
coal operators tied up the output of their mines with 
the railroads and placed themselves at the carriers’ 
mercy. 

On the other hand, counsel for the defense denied 
the allegations made against the carriers and contended 
that the sixty-five per cent agreements were lawful and 
justifiable. Likewise he denied that the coal carrying 
roads of the region had acted in concert or conspired 
in acquiring property in the anthracite territory. 

James C. McReynolds, attorney for the United States, 
in opening the argument for the government, declared: 

“This case is of great importance, because it involves 
very large financial interests that the government has 
no wish to minimize. 

“Each of the six railroads has secured to itself 
monopoly of the output of the anthracite mines operated 
on its lines, and have created a powerful combination, 
destroying competition and obstructing the free flow of 
interstate commerce.” 

Mr. ‘McReynolds stated that the Reading company 
was the holding company of the Philadelphia & Reading 
and Reading railway, and the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron company; that the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey owns nine-tenths of the capital stock of the 
Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre Coal company; that the Lehigh 
Valley railroad owns all the capital stock of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal company, and that the Susquehanna & 
Western railroad and the Erie railroad own all the 
stock of the Susquehanna & Western, Hillside and 
Pennsylvania Coal companies. The Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western was the only road, he said, that 
did not own a coal company at the time suit was filed. 
The Temple Iron company, according to the government’s 
attorney, is owned by the five railroad systems above 
named, or holding companies holding stock of subord- 
nate companies. 

After a summary of the law, Mr. McReynolds con- 
tinued: “There can be no doubt of the right of Con- 
gress to preserve the free flow of commerce, and the 
Supreme court has inferred from the silence of- Con- 
gress on the matter that that body had the power to 
keep interstate commerce unobstructed.” 

He urged that the Sherman anti-trust law is consti- 
tutional as respecting the obligations imposed upon the 
defendants that they “shall maintain competition in the 
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production and shipment of coal and not interfere with 
the free flow of commerce as to that commodity.” 

The government’s attorney contended that Congress, 
by the passage of the act, had exercised its right to re- 
move any and all obstacles calculated to impede the 
flow of intra and interstate trade. “Congress has as 
much right to remove an arrangement or combination 
of companies as to order the physical removal of a 
bridge or other structure obstructing commerce,” he 
averred. “This arrangement or combination of the de- 
fendants might not have interfered with competition 
in price and the free flow of commerce fifty years ago, 
but it does at the present time, and Congress has the 
power by due process of law to remove such combi- 
nations.” 

That the court should look at the substance ‘and 
effect, and not the form of the defendants’ contracts and 
combinations, was the attorney’s plea. Railroad and 
coal companies, he said, could not hide behind corpora- 
tion skeletons and prices which would be palpably ille- 
gal if they tried it by individual corporations having no 
interest or control in other concerns. 

Mr. McReynolds then gave a résumé of the character 
of the formation of the different defendant companies 
and their alliance with one another. He spoke of George 
F. Baer being the president of both the Reading and the 
Jersey Central. Mr. Baer, he said, had testified that all 
the coal-carrying companies in the Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite regions must be considered competing roads. On 
the other hand, former President Harris had said that 
the Reading fixed its rates approximately with those 
maintained by the cther companies. 

Such arrangements or understandings, Mr. McRey- 
nolds contended, had been found to stifle competition. 
Nine of the defendant companic¢cs, said Mr. McReynolds, 
operate in the anthracite region and five of the railroads 
form the combination complained of. These are the 
Reading, Lehigh Valley, Lackawanna, Jersey Central and 
Erie. 

But it is through the Temple Iron company, the 
stock of which is said to be owned by the principal de- 
fendants, that, Mr. McReynolds declared, the alleged un- 
lawful rates are maintained and competition stopped. 

He said that among the few competitors in the, 
anthracite region were Simpson & Watkins, who control 
a number of mines, and who were contemplating building 
a railroad. Had this been done, competition would have 
been made possible, but the Temple Iron company bought 
Simpson & Watkins’ holdings, and the railroad fell 
through. 

Attorney McReyneds contended that the primary pur- 
pose of the railroads in getting a monopoly on the coal 
product in the anthracite fields was to get the freight 
charges for its transportation. 

Coal-mining business, asserted the counsel, is very 
profitable. The coal company is the arm of the railroad; 
is financed and managed by it, and utilized for purposes 
of tying up independent owners in order to prevent com- 
petition. The rates on anthracite coal are very high to 
New York, $1.60 on prepared and $1.10 on small sizes, 
while to Philadelphia, although less than 100 miles, the 
rate is $1.70. 

Attorney McReynolds said that even if the coal com- 
panies lost money in running the mines, this loss would 
be overcome by the very high rate charged for the ship- 
ment of the commodity. 
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In discussing the allegations of a general conspiracy 
in restraint of trade, Mr. McReynolds declared that the 
history of the combination shows a continuous effort to 
smother competition, and that this common purpose had 
its inception many years ago. 

In a special instaance, which he claimed showed a 
violation of the interstate commerce laws, Mr. McRey- 
nolds called attention to a serious competition of the 
companies in Brooklyn in 1901. Since that time, it is 
alleged that the companies have been making a report 
to a central office of prices received for hard coal by the 
companies in Brooklyn, and these reports show that 
discrepancies in prices have been gradually wiped out 
and competition eliminated. 

Mr. McReynolds also told how, in 1871, the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Coal and Iron company came into the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad company. The railroad, 
with the exception of its equipment, was conveyed to the 
Reading company, which also owns the stock of the coal 
company. 

In 1901 the Reading company purchased a majority 
of the Central Railroad of New Jersey. These two com- 
panies, according to the attorney, now own 63 per cent 
of the unmined anthracite coal of Pennsylvania. 

After the big coal strike wages of ‘miners advanced 
10 per cent, and the price of coal was also raised. Mr. 
McReynolds said that the independents objected to this, 
but that contract was agreed upon, whereby the pro- 
ducers receive 65 per cent of the selling price at New 
York harbor, instead of 60 per cent. When the independ- 
ents entered the agreement they forever tied up the out- 
put of their mines to the railroads. 

Resuming his argument on Tuesday, Mr. McReynolds 
declared that six railroads had conspired in a twofold 
way to suppress competition. Through the Temple Iron 
company, he declared, they controlled much of the out- 
put of coal and by tying up independent operators by the 
“65 per cent contract” they take away the last hope of 
the people of paying reasonable prices. 

Mr. McReynolds said that through the 65 per cent 
agreement between the coal-carrying railroads and the 
independent operators the independents sell their product. 
to the railroads for 65 per cent of the average price 
received for it at New York. He said the independents 
were forced into making these contracts, which are per- 
petual, because the railroads were in a position to dis- 
criminate against them in the hauling of their coal. 

“Therefore the six railroads named as defendants in 
this suit have not only combined to fix freight rates 
and control the output of coal mines owned by them,” 
Mr. McReynolds said, “but have tied up the independents’ 
mines by this 65 per cent contract. They have destroyed 
competition among themselves and have put it: entirely 
out of the power of the group of independent operators 
to carry on cempetition from which the public might 
get some benefit. 

“The remedies for this situation, as desired by the 
government, are set forth in detail in the briefs sub- 
mitted by us and are too technical to be described in 
oral argument. In a word, it is demanded that the pres- 
ent situation be changed so that there may be restored 
to the public free and untrammeled competitive condi- 
tions in the anthracite coal regions.” 

In concluding his argument for the government, Mr. 
McReynolds said: 

“This combination is a grave evil and we have been 
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trying to reach its root. Competition that existed be- 
fore these contracts, which tie up the output of the pro- 
ducers, should be restored to the better interests of the 
public, and it is toward gaining this end that we have 
filed our bill praying for the dissolution of this unlawful 
combine.” 

Taking up the suit against the so-called anthracite 
coal trust, of which his clients, the Lehigh Valley rail- 
road and Lehigh Valley Coal company, are alleged to be 
parts, Frank H. Platt said: 

“Five special steps or sub-conspiracies the govern- 
ment alleged in the development of the main monopoly 
or grand conspiracy. ‘ The first of these are the 65 per 
cent contracts.” 

He then went on to explain that some years ago indi- 
vidual operators found it very expensive to run their 
properties and market and ship their products. They 
were convinced that it would pay them better to arrange 
for the sale of their coal with the railroads along whose 
lines these individually owned collieries were situated. 
Agreements were made with the Reading, Lehigh Valley, 
Lackawanna, New Jersey Central and the New York, 
Susquehanna & Western to sell and transport the coal 
of the individual collieries on a 60 per cent basis. 

This was the arrangement between the railroad coal 
roads and the independents, Mr. Platt said, when the big 
strike occurred. 

“Mark Hanna and other political chieftains,” he de- 
clared, “dreaded the strike situation in Pennsylvania, and 
had grave apprehensions as to the result of the election 
should mine owners deny the demands of the miners. 
John Mitchell, the leader of the strikers, was called to 
Washington, and conferences were had between him and 
Hanna and others influential with the national govern- 
ment. The companies were then urged to yield to the 
demands of the strikers, and a 10 per cent increase in 
their wages were given, among other concessions.” 

The attorney, continuing, explained that while the 
large mining interests agreed to the concessions, some 
of the smaller individual collieries would not consent to 
the 10 per cent increase in the miners’ wages. “They 
would only yield,” he said, “in the event of the larger 
coal companies increasing the 60 per cent contracts to 
a 65 per cent basis.” 

He declared that the Lehigh Valley and the other 
five prineipal roads named in the conspiracy had never 
acted in illegal unison to acquire their properties in the 
anthracite regions, but on the contrary had competed 
with one another in the acquisition of their coal lands. 
The sole purpose of the complained contracts referred 
to throughout the hearing, he said, was to protect the 
acquired land and prevent the tonnage from going to 
other lines. 

The five steps in the unlawful combination alleged 
by the government, and as summarized for the Lehigh 

Valley, were: 

1. The 65 per cent contracts between the defendants 
with the individual collieries along their lines. 

2. The Erie’s acquisition of control of the New 
York, Susuehanna & Western, in 1898, which transac- 
lion removed the competition that had theretofore existed 
between these two roads. 

3. The Reading’s acquisition of the majority of the 
stock of the New Jersey Central in 1901. 

4. The Temple Iron company contracts whereby the 
attempt of Simpson & Watkins, independent operators, 
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who controlled eight mines, to construct a new railroad 
to transport their coal, was frustrated. 

5. That the Erie in 1899 bought control of the 
Pennsylvania Coal company and so prevented a plan of 
that and other producing interests to build the Delaware 
Valley & Kingston railroad. 

Continuing his argument Wednesday Mr. Platt de- 
nied that the railroads had by co-operation maintained 
excessive and unreasonable freight rates, and by way 
of illustration stated that the rates on his road had in 
fourteen years produced an average of less than 42 per 
cent on the invested capital. He added that the average 
tide-water rate on anthracite coal is $1.36, declared that 
the cost per ton to the Lehigh Valley of performing the 
service is $1.34, and challenged anyone to disprove it. 

Judge Moot, for the Erie railroad, also urged that 
the rates of the defendants for carriage and sale of coal 
were not unreasonable, and that the defendants had a 
right to protect themselves all they could in the anthra- 
cite region. 

At the conclusion of ex-Judge Moot’s address, Jack- 
son E. Reynolds, representing the New Jersey Central 
and the Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre Coal company, con- 
fined his argument to the demurrer to the government’s 
bill, which asks for dismissal of the bill of complaint on 
the ground that it is multifarious, inasmuch as no specific 
acts of conspiracy had been committed by the de- 
fendants. 

Speaking on behalf of the Reading, John G. Johnson 
declared that no direct or substantial testimony had been 
produced to show that any agreement had been entered 
into by the defendants to suppress competition in the 
coal trade, or to regulate the price of anthracite or 
the rate for transferring it. The allegation that a con- . 
spiracy existed between the defendants, he urged, was 
based on evidence being introduced into the present 
ease against railroads which were not parties to the 
present issue, and upon article appearing in trade jour- 
nals. 

The assertion that the government is unable to 
gather evidence from the railroads that would prove 
that the defendants were in a combination and con- 
spiracy, was not true, Mr. Johnson said, and he added 
that the drawers and pigeonholes of the desks of the 
offices of all the defendants were open to the federal 
representative to delve into it if he so desired.. The 
bill of complaint doesn’t specifically state when, where 
or how the alleged acts of conspiracy were committed, 
Mr. Johnson argued, but only charges conspiracy in a 
general way. 

The conclusion of the government that the defend- 
ants were a combination was taken from the fact, said 
Mr. Johnson, that an agreement had been entered into 
by them on March 31, 1897, in which each operator was 
only allowed to transport a percentage of the product. 
This contract was only in force one year, and from 
March, 1907, until the present time the parties to the 
agreement had never held a meeting or tried to enforce 
it further. In fact, Mr. Johnson said, from the testimony 


taken by the special examiner it developed that no par- 
ticular good results were obtained from the enforcement 
of the contract, and after trying it for one year it was 
abandoned. 

To refute the assertion that. competition was stifled 
by the 65 per cent contracts, Attorney Johnson read a 
table showing that certain of the defendant roads car- 
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ried 22,000,000 more tons of coal than other of the de- 
fendants. 

Again referring to the alleged conspiracy, Mr. John- 
son asked: 

“Where are the steps that lead to the development 
of the conspiracy, When the conspiracy is in the wind 
and wind all around it?” 

In taking up the question as to whether the freight 
rates and coal prices are too high, Mr. Johnson declared 
that after the strike was settled in 1900 the rates 
reached a higher point than those maintained at present. 
He said that the prices of 1900 were objected to as being 
exorbitant and complaint was filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The last brief in the case was 
filed five years ago, but the case is yet undecided. 

Argument was concluded on Thursday. Mr. Johnson 
made the closing argument for the coal-carrying rail- 
roads and Mr. McReynolds, special assistant to the 
United States Attorney-General, concluded the govern- 
ment’s side of the case. 

Mr. Johnson denied that a conspiracy existed among 
the coal-carrying roads to keep up prices or to monopo- 
lize the trade. He also denied that there was an agree- 
ment among the different roads, and the court, he said, 
could not infer that a conspiracy existed from the mere 
fact that the men get together to discuss trade condi- 
tions. The vice lies in the agreement, he said, and in 
this case no agreement exists. 

Mr. Johnson devoted considerable of his argument 
to the multifariousness of the government’s bill of com- 
plaint. He said all the coal roads should not be con- 
victed of conspiracy on individual acts of companies 
which the government alleges are illegal. 

Mr. McReynolds in his closing argument said: 

“The government’s evidence has proved the exist- 
ence of a conspiracy, built up step by step, and this con- 
spiracy now controls the anthracite coal situation. Five 
railroads are in combination in violation of the Sherman 
anti-trust act. 

“The conspiracy developed by many unlawful things, 
and the government is entirely justified in showing the 
individual acts by which it arose. We contend that it 
did arise from successive steps in a period of years, 
and the allegation, supported as it is by undisputed 
evidence, is not to be overthrown by the splendid elo- 
quence of counsel for the accused companies.” 

The present proceedings are in a suit in equity, 
directed against fourteen railroads and forty-five other 
companies and operators. The prosecution of the alleged 
combine was started in the spring of 1907 by United 
States District Attorney Thompson, acting under instruc- 
tions from Washington. The railroads said to be inter- 
ested in or to control coal mines are charged with a 
violation of certain sections of the Sherman anti-trust 
law. Testimony in the case was heard before a special 
master, who reported and submitted over a 1,000 pages of 
testimony to the court. 

Among the principal defendants are the Reading 
company, the Reading Railway company, the Lehigh Val- 
ley, the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, the Central 
Railroads of New Jersey, the Erie, the New York, Sus- 
quehanna & Western, the Reading Coal and Iron com- 
pany, the Lehigh Valley Coal company, the Lehigh and 
Wilkes-Barre Coal company, the Pennsylvania Coal com- 
pany, Hillside Coal and Iron company, the New York, 
Susquehanna & Western Coal company and the Temple 
Iron company. 
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The petition of the government sets out that with 
the exception of lines operated by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad company and the New York, Ontario & West- 
ern Railway company, the defendant carriers operate the 
only lines of railroad between the anthracite coal fields 
in Pennsylvania and tidewater points in this and othe: 
states, and in the absence of the restraints imposed by 
the unlawful contracts and combinations maintained by 
them they would be active competitors in the coal busi 
ness of this state. 

The petition alleges that in 1892 competition between 
three of the principal defendant roads “in the procura- 
tion and transportation of coal’ materially reduced the 
price of the commodity to consumers in this and other 
states, to the loss of considerable profit to the companies. 
which loss would not have resulted had the competition 
been stifled. 

It is alleged that the defendants, who control about 
90 per cent of the coal mines and about 75 per cent of 
the output of the anthracite region, forced a number of 
independent concerns to come into the agreement to gain 
a monopoly ovcer the whole output of the region. As to 
the varying prices of coal since 1890, the government’s 
position explains that the average price of stove coal, 
which rose from $3.71 and $3.85 a ton in 1890 and 1891. 
respectively, prior to the leases, to $4.15 and $4.19 a ton 
in 1892 and 1893, respectively, the years during which the 
said leases were in force, again declined under the in- 
fluence of competition, in the years immediately follow- 
ing the cancelation of the leases, falling to $3.60 a ton 
in 1894, and $3.12 in 1895. 

The court is asked to decree that the defendants to 
the suit have entered into a conspiracy and combination 
in restraint of the coal trade of this state, and have vio- 
lated the spirit and letter of the Sherman anti-trust law. 


Rumblings of a Railroad War? 


New York, February 25.—Will there be a break in 
the relations between the New Haven and the Grand 
Trunk? Is the former trying to shut out the Canadian 
line from New England territory? 

It has been said that the New Haven line is endeav- 
oring to induce the Grand Trunk to relinquish control of 
the Central of Vermont and to take over the Ontario & 
Western instead. To this comes the answer ‘that the 
Canadian system has no intentions of getting out of 
New England, doesn’t want the Ontario & Western and 
will not give up the Central of Vermont. As an addi- 
tional complication, the projected line of the Grand 
Trunk into Providence has been drawn into the con- 
troversy. 

President Mellen, of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, in the course of an address in Boston, is quoted 
as having said that there was no good reason for a 
change in the relations of his road and the Boston & 
Maine, nor why these should not be continued. The only 
obstacle to this would be unprovoked acts on the part 
of the latter of an antagonistic and hostile nature toward 
the business of New England roads. “Should they oc- 
cur,” Mr. Mellen added, “with one great Canadian sys- 
tem, at least, the relations of the New England roads 
might become more intimate and closer than heretofore. 

“The Canadian roads, unlike those of New England, 
have been helped rather than hindered by the govern- 
ment in their development. They are consequently un- 
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der obligations to use Canadian seaports to the extent 
they are able, even though at more expense to them- 
selves, 

“From my experience with them I am satisfied 
their loyalty to the government which has helped them 
is such that they will always feel constrained to handle 
a business over Canadian lines and through Canadian 
ports where it is possible for them to exercise a control.” 

President Hays of the Grand Trunk is credited with 
the following rejoinder: 

“Mr. Mellen apparently considers the territory in 
southern New England sacred to the New Haven, but 
there is no reason why the Grand Trunk should so re- 
gard it. If the charter is granted the road will be built, 
and nothing that the New Haven can offer in traffic rela 
tions or other considerations can prevent our extending 
the Grand Trunk to Providence. The plan to give Provi- 
dence a competitive service is not in consequence of any 
conflict on rates or differentials, nor in any sense a 
retaliatory movement. 

“We have no desire to attack the New Haven or 
any other road, or bring about any complication in our 
relations with other New England systems. 

“In fact, it is much more probable that by building 
this \ine we shall form a very valuable connection with 
the New Haven at Providence, which will give them a 
good opportunity for exchanging business for all points 
reached by the Grand Trunk system. 

“I can see no reason why building of a line should 
cause unfriendly relations between the Grand Trunk and 
any other system. In fact, I cannot quite understand 
what Mr. Mellen referred to on this point, as we already 
operate through that territory and exchange traffic with 
the New Haven at several points. Our only object is 
this New England business. 

“This is no ‘invasion. We have been operating in 
this territory for years, and, so far as I can see, our sys- 
tem has not yet been regarded as an intruder or in any 
other light than as a very desirable connection. 

“The new line is being put through by the Central 
Vermont, which is, of course, a strictly American road, 
although under control of the Grand Trunk, and all its 
securities are owned in the United States except those 
held by the Grand Trunk. 

“It is absurd to regard this move as trespass or in- 
trusion. I do not see why this extension should cause 
any antagonism on the part of the New Haven or other 
New England roads.” 


A New Index Digest 





We have recently received a copy of Index-Digest 
of the Reports and Rulings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, compiled by A.,B. Van Buren of the North 
Carolina bar, and we have found it to be a handy book 
for quick reference. 

It is cross indexed under the following heads, ena- 
bling the busy man to find the material wanted with the 
least possible delay: 

I. Subject Matter. 

II. Name of Complainant. 

Ill. Name of Defendant. 

IV. Name of Commodity. 

V. Brief of I. C. C. Reports and Decision from Au- 
gust 28, 1906, to November, 1909. 
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HOLD MERGER PUBLIC BENEFIT 


Operating Officials of Southern Pacific-Union Pacific 
Lines Deny Government’s Charges—Kruttschnitt 
Declares Combination Stimulated Trade 








New York, February 25.—Denial of the government’s 
contentions that the merger of the Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific lines was a combination in restraint of 
trade, and the assertion that, instead of stifling the free 
flow of commerce, the alliance had stimulated transpor- 
tation and been beneficial to the shipping public, were 
made by well-known officials of the Harriman lines at 
the hearing in the dissolution suit now being heard be- 
fore Special Examiner Williams. Following Mr. Stubbs” 
testimony, which was reported in the last issue of THE 
TRAFFIC WORLD, with the exception of Mr. Munroe, the 
witnesses called have practically all been from the oper- 
ating departments of the roads.. Mr. Kruttschnitt has 
undergone a lengthy examination, Mr. Mohler has 
also been questioned at length, and others whose names 
are, perhaps, a little less familiar to the general public, 
have appeared. The examination is being conducted by 
N. H. Loomis and Peter Dunne for the railroads, while 
C. A. Severance and Frank B. Kellogg are handling the 
prosecution’s side. 


Munroe Called on to Testify. 


Following Mr, Stubbs’ testimony, John A. Munroe, 
freight traffic manager of the Union Pacific railroad, was 
placed on the stand the next morning and questioned by 
the defense with respect to the practicability of the 
Union Pacific moving traffic through the Portland gate- 
ways to San Francisco. 

“The Union Pacific officers, who were frequently 
changing,” said Mr. Munroe, “from time to time discussed 
the proposition of opening the Portland gateways to San 
Francisco, but they always came to the conclusion that 
it was impracticable, and would be unprofitable to the 
Union Pacific. In the first place, Portland was the same 
distance from Omaha as was San Francisco, and the 
question of delay in transferring freight and making 
connections with the boats was considered. There was 
only the San Francisco business to be got by this means, 
as it was determined that Sacramento and Stockton 
promised no business for such a route. 

“Another thing that had to be considered was the 
attitude of the Southern Pacific, with which we had 
connections to San Francisco. 

“Such a move on the part of the Union Pacific would 
be considered hostile by the Southern Pacific, and it 
could and would retaliate by deflecting from the Union 
Pacific business which the Union Pacific could not get 
except through the influence of the Southern Pacific.” 

“It has been suggested in these proceedings,” said 
Mr. Loomis, who conducted the examination, “fat the 
boat route between Portland and San Francisco was used 
as a club by the Union Pacific to compel better terms 
from the Southern Pacific.” 

“That view might be taken of it,” answered the wit- 
ness, “but there was never any necessity for the Union 
‘Pacific to swing such a club. There were no differences 
between us and the Southern Pacific, and we were en- 
tirely satisfied with their treatment. If we did swing 
the club, it would return as a boomerang and hurt us 
more than it would help. To do that would be commit- 
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ting suicide with our own revenues. If we had attempted 
to use it in this way we would be using a tool that was 
not sharp enough for the work.” 

“What club could the Southern Pacific use in retalia- 
tion?” . 

“The Southern Pacific, through its influence wh 
consignors and consignees, could deflect a large propor- 
tion of our business. It would diminish the Union Pa- 
cific revenues far more than the Union Pacific could 
get through the Portland route.” 


Kruttschnitt Placed on Stand. 


The same day, at the afternoon session, Julius 
Kruttschnitt, vice-president and director of maintenance 
and operation of the merged lines, was called upon to 
begin his three days on the witness stand. He told at 
length of the improvement in the two roads since the 
merger. His testimony tended to show that far from be- 
ing in restraint of trade, as is held by the government, 
the merger had stimulated commerce and had been the 
means of affording greater facilities for transportation 
across the continent. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt said that in consequence of the 

work done in the last eight years to improve the system 
which he represents it is to-day in the highest state of 
efficiency. He testified that prior to the merger of 191 
the Southern Pacific as compared with the Union was in 
poor condition. Since then vast improvements had been 
made in rolling stock, rails and roadbed. 
" He produced figures showing the increase in the 
cost of railroad labor since 1901, which put average in- 
crease at 17 per cent. He said that from 1890 to 1907 
there had been a large increase in the power of labor 
and commodities to purchase transportation and as 
marked a falling off in power of transportation to buy 
labor and commodities. All of the figures given in sup- 
port of these and other statements made by the witness 
were based upon the government reports. 

The saving to the public when the roads refrained 
or were unable to raise the cost of transportation to cor- 
respond with the increased price of labor and supplies 
Mr. Kruttschnitt put at $154,000,000 between 1901 and 
1906. 

He told of the benefits received by the public from 
improvements made by capital expenditures and said 
that in the period from 1901 to 1909 train accidents per 
1,000,000 locomotive miles had decreased 10 per cent. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt gave figures showing the very large 
sums expended in improving both the Southern and 
Union Pacific since consolidation, and offered for the rec- 
ords: many photographs illustrating the elimination of 
grades and curves and the improvement in terminal and 
other facilities. 

Continuing his testimony the following day, Mr. 
Kruttschnitt referred to a statement showing improve- 
ments on the Union and Southern Pacific from 1901 to 
1909 as follows: 

On the Union Pacific, new locomotives to the number 
of 522; freight cars, 12,499; new steel rails laid, 2.428 
miles; ties renewed, 17,220,000, equivalent to 6,146 miles; 
track ballasted, 1,455 miles; wooden bridges replaced, 
88,256 lineal feet; iron and concrete bridges installed, 
54,398 lineal feet. 

On the Southern Pacific, new locomotives, 920; pas- 
senger cars, 881; freight cars, 26,471; new steel rails, 
3,970. miles; crossties renewed, 24,372,000, equivalent to 
8,555 miles of track; new sidings, 1,231 miles; old sidings 
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taken up, 269 miles; wooden bridges replaced, 136,411 
lineal feet; iron and concrete bridges installed, 49,826 
lineal feet. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt stated that passenger service on 
the Sunset Route is fully up to that on the Union Pa- 
cific save as to frequency. 

By reason of heavier locomotives and longer trains, 
it was stated that the Union and Southern Pacific ran 
their freight trains in 1909 at an average speed of 16.8 
miles per hour, exclusive of stops, against 17.2 miles 
per hour in 1902, despite the great increase in traffic, 
which would otherwise have increased the number of 
trains and meeting points to an extent prohibitive of 
any movement on a single-track line. 

On the Union Pacific line, between Omaha and 
Ogden, traffic density increased 180 per cent between 
1896 and 1909. During this period train density in- 
creased only 80 per cent, due to the heavier car and 
train loading. For the same reason meeting points in- 
creased only 230 per cent, as against 680 per cent, which 
would have been the increase in difficulty of moving 
trains had there been no increase in train capacity. 

Explaining the increase in the freight train schedule 
between Council Bluffs and Ogden, which was 60 hours 
and 30 minutes in 1901, and 100 hours and 45 minutes 
in 1907 and since, Mr. Kruttschnitt pointed out that the 
company had increased its train load greatly and had 
done all possible to expedite the movement of traffic 
which had grown so decidedly in volume. 

He stated that the schedules of earlier years were 
not taken seriously, and that the schedules of recent 
years are the best possible service that can be given 
under the conditions, keeping in mind the increase in 
the price of labor and materials and the inability to 
increase rates. Mr. Kruttschnitt pointed out that the 
public had received a $154,000,000 bonus in the form of 
saving in cost of transportation which has not advanced 
with wages and other prices, a decided offset to the 
increased freight train schedules. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt stated that the Union Pacific’s 
average freight train speed between Council Bluffs and 
Ogden, which is ten miles per hour, including stops, is 
a notably creditable performance, considering the 8,000- 
foot haul over the Rockies, as against the 15 miles per 
hour running time of the New York Central between 
New York and Chicago, with level route and double or 
even quadruple tracks. Witness stated that 60 per cent 
of the Union Pacific’s line to Ogden is still single track. 
He also pointed out the retarding effect on freight move- 
ment of federal statutes regulating the continuous time 
crews may be kept at work, the inspection of cars, etc. 
In comparison with an average movement of 22.1 miles 
per day for all freight trains in United States on the 
Union Pacific between Council Bluffs -and Ogden, the 
average movement per freight train per day during 1909 
was 41 miles, as against 32.7 miles on the Southern 
Pacific lines west of El Paso and 22.9 miles east of 
El Paso, 

Mr. Kruttschnitt stated that the chief reason for the 
poorer showing on the Southern Pacific is the fact that 
it has four tidewater terminals, which he characterized 
as the graveyards of freight cars, because of the fact 
that shippers are allowed to keep goods in cars at tide- 
water a much longer period than elsewhere. 


At the opening of the afternoon hearing Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt stated that the passenger service has been 
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greatly improved on the Sunset route since 1901. By 
transferring the terminus from New Orleans to Galves- 
ton the Sunset’s freight service was greatly improved, 
owing to the better dock facilities, which expedited the 
exchange of freight. During June and July of 1900 
average time on the Sunset route from New York to 
San Francisco for freight cargoes was 15 days and 7 
hours, and in 1909, 15 days and 5 hours. Via the Union 
Pacific the average time consumed in hauling freight 
from New York to San Francisco was 13 days. 

It was said that in 1900 steamers of the Sunset 
route had a gross tonnage of 43,478 tons, against 87,968 
tons in 1909, shortly to be increased to 113,568 tons by 
the addition of four large steamers now building. The 
older vessels were 1214-knot steamers, and averaged 160 
hours between New York and Galveston, compared with 
120 hours required by the latest seven ships, which have 
a speed of 16 knots. Since 1901 the tonnage added rep- 
resented an expenditure of $8,782,000. Three large mod- 
ern passenger steamers, 16 knots, were added to the 
Sunset service, New York to Galveston, in 1906 and 1907. 

Comparing the elevations and curvatures to be over- 
come in moving freight from Portland to Ogden, via 
Roseville, Cal., and Huntington, Ore., Mr. Kruttschnitt 
submitted evidence showing that the route from Port- 
land to Granger, Wyo., via Huntington, Ore., as com- 
pared with that via Roseville, had an excess of 19,324 
feet rise and fall, 50,313 degrees of curvature, 542 miles 
actual distance, but that because of sharper grades via 
Roseville the cost of hauling one ton of freight that way 
is $5.94, against $2.75 per ton via Huntington. 


Kellogg Cross-Examines Witness. 

Frank B. Kellogg, of counsel for the government, 
began Mr. Kruttschnitt’s cross-examination early in the 
afternoon. He turned his attention first to the govern- 
ment’s contention that the Southern Pacific is a natural 
competitor with the Union Pacific for business to and 
from points in California via Portland, Ore. The wit- 
ness stuck to it that the lines cannot compete on account 
of physical differences, and Mr. Kellogg turned his at- 
tention to the benefits received by the public from the 
merged roads. 

Mr. Kellogg drew from Mr. Kruttschnitt an admis- 
sion that with the exception of 1907, the panic year, 
there had been an unusual expansion of business among 
all the railroads in the last ten years. Then he asked 
if it was not true that during that time roads all over 
the country had spent vast sums of money on improve- 
ments similar to those described by Mr. Kruttschnitt as 
having been made by the Union and Southern Pacific. 
The witness said that at least some of the railroads had 
done so. He was asked if he did not know that the 
Pennsylvania system had spent more than $400,000,000 
in the last ten years on such improvements, and replied 
at least he was receiving “interesting information” and 
was “glad to know it.” 

Mr. Kellogg drew the witness’ attention to an ex- 
penditure of $125,000,000 by the Santa Fe, and Mr. 
Kruttschnitt remarked that the sum seemed small when 
compared with what the Southern and Union Pacffic had 
expended, but that the figures were “interesting.” 

After saying that the Great Northern spent $115.- 
000,000 and the Northern Pacific between $89,000.000 
and $90,000,000 on imprevements during the last ten 
years, Mr. Kellogg again asked Mr. Kruttschnitt if it 
was not true that all the leading systems had spent 
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enormous sums on improvements similar to those car- 
ried out by the Southern and Union Pacific. Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt replied that he did not exactly agree with Mr. 
Kellogg, and knew, in fact, of some that hadn’t. 

“Isn’t it true,” queried Mr. Kellogg, “that the total 
capitalization of the railroads has been doubled in the 
last ten years?” 

“I think you’re mistaken,” was the reply. “But lm 
interested and will look it up.” 

It developed that the witness meant capitaliza- 
tion per mile. He said that without doubt the total 
capitalization has increased enormously because of the 
new lines built, but that he doubted if the capitalizetion 
per mile had increased. 

Next the government prosecutor wanted to know 
why, in estimating the increase in cost of labor and 
commodities, Mr. Kruttschnitt had selected 1897 as the 
first year of comparison. Mr. Kruttschnitt replied that 
the statement was drawn up for use in “one of the 
numerous cases in which we were cited to appear; I 
think the Salt Lake case.” 

“Didn’t you know that the price of labor and con- 
modities was higher in 1901 than in 18972” asked Mr. 
Kellogg. 

“That was exactly the reason why 1897 was se- 
lected,” replied Mr. Kruttschnitt. “At Salt Lake we 
were showing the handicap the road was working under.” 

Mr. Kellogg next examined Mr, Kruttschnitt on the 
statement that $154,000,000 had been saved to the pub- 
lic by the non-advancement of rates by his system to 
correspond with the advance in the cost of labor and 
materials. He asked: 

“Do you think that the gross rate should have in- 
creased because the cost of labor and material did?” 

“Not the entire 25 per cent. We would have be- 
come too prosperous.” 

“Well, as a practical railroad man, do you think so?” 

“We railroad men have gotten to expect little.” 

“What did you get up your figures for?” 

“To show that the rates should have gone up, if not 
in the same percentage, at least with the rise in prices 
of labor and material.” 

Mr. Kruttschnitt went on to say that railroads are 
not treated by the government and public as are other 
interests. He said: 

“When the railroads contemplated cutting wages 
during the panic, all the interests fought it. So we 
were reduced to working out our own salvation, which 
we did.” 

Mr. Kruttschnitt was then asked if it wasn’t true 
that “in spite of hard treatment” the Union Pacific has 
increased its net earnings every year and its surplus 
every year, 

“Yes, I hope so.” 

“And haven’t its dividends increased?” queried Mr. 
Kellogg. 

“Yes, a little.” 


Mr. Kellogg wanted to know if the witness con- 
sidered ten per cent a small dividend, and Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt replied that it seemed small when compared with 
the 16 to 20 per cent earned by some banking interests. 

The witness was asked if the usual dividend of the 
various railroads was not from six to seven per cent. 
He replied that according to the reports the average is 
only four per cent. 

Mr. Kellogg pointed out that from 1900 to 1907 the 
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net earnings of the system represented by Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt had increased “three-fold, although during the 
same period the cost of labor and materials had gone 
up greatly. “Isn’t it true,” he asked, “that the per- 
centage of expenses to gross earnings on your system 
was less in 1909 than in 1889, and that it cost you less 
in operation to earn a dollar in 1909 than in 1899?” 

The witness admitted that this might be so, and to 
the question, “You succeeded, then, in reducing operat- 
ing expenses in earning a dollar practically 10 per cent?” 
replied, “You have the figures.” 

Then Mr. Kellogg remarked: “You were practically 
able to earn more money at less operating cost, although 
prices went up for labor and commodities?” 

Mr. Kruttschnitt explained that after the panic of 
1907 all of the railroads had deferred making improve- 
ments or expanding, and made his reference to the devil 
and the deep sea. 

Mr. Kellogg wanted to know if the improvement 
of the Southern and Union Pacific lines hadn’t been 
made to enable the roads to handle traffic cheaper. Mr. 
Kruttschnitt admitted that that was the reason, and also 
said yes to the question if that wasn’t the principal 
reason why all the roads had made the great expendi- 
tures mentioned. 

“You haven’t done it for charity to the public?” was 
the next question. 

“No, but it did enable us to be very charitable 
when the stress of 1907—the terrible panic year—came. 
When subjected to this stress the railroads relieved the 
public of paying higher rates, and in eight years turned 
back to the public $154,000,000.” 

Adjournment was then taken until Monday, Feb- 
ruary 21, at 10:30 a. m. 

When the hearing was resumed Monday morning, 
Mr. Kellogg again took up the cross-examination of 
Vice-President Kruttschnitt, who presented statements 
enumerating the extensions and acquisitions made by 
the Southern and Union Pacifics since 1901. 

Referring to the statement introduced showing the 
rise in commodity prices between 1897 and 1908, Mr. 
Kruttschnitt said that the commodities in the list were 
selected by the purchasing agents as the principal items 
purchased. Mr. Kellogg asked whether most of the in- 
crease did not occur in the three or four years following 
1897. Witness stated that there were sharp advances 
in the years 1905, 1906 and 1907. Government figures 
show an increase of 20.8 points in the index number 
between 1897 and 1900, against an increase of 19 points 
between 1900 and 1907. 

Referring to the 100-hour freight train between 
Council Bluffs and Ogden Mr. Kruttschnitt stated that 
for a long period this train had been on time 89 per 
cent of its runs, and that Salt Lake merchants in large 
majority were on record as perfectly satisfied with this 
service. 

Asked whether the law had not increased the period 
during which live stock may be carried without water- 
ing from 28 to 36 hours, tending to decreased delay due 
to government regulation, Mr. Kruttschnitt stated that 
there were provisos which made it dangerous for the 
company to take advantage of this additional eight 
hours. Witness recalled attention to the fact that 
federal regulation of inspection has added six hours and 
six minutes since 1901 to the running time between 
Council Bluffs and San Francisco. 
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Referring to the increase of 89 per cent in taxes on 
the Union Pacific between 1901 and 1909, Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt stated that there had undoubtedly been an in- 
crease in the value of the property, but he could not 
undertake to say whether it had been proportionate to 
the tax increase. Between 1899 and 1908, the capital 
invested in railroads in the United States increased 
52 per cent. 

On direct examination by Mr. Dunne for the 
Union Pacific, Mr. Kruttschnitt declared that the fact 
that the operating ratio of the Union and Southern Pa- 
cific in 1909, fiscal year, was the lowest in eleven years 
was due largely to economies set under way during the 
panic period, involving considerable deferring of ex- 
penditures which must be made sometime. 

Concerning dividends, Mr. Kruttschnitt gave the 
average percentage paid on Union Pacific common and 
preferred between 1898 and 1909 at 4.62 per cent, and 
on Southern Pacific as 1.9 per cent, as against an 
average of 2.92 per cent paid by the railroads of the 
United States on dividend paying stocks. 

Asked whether the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in arriving at the above average on all dividend paying 
stocks, looked into the matter of watered stocks, and 
excluded it in the computation, Mr. Kruttschnitt declared 
that he was under the impression that the Commission 
looked into everything, and supposed they had taken a 
reasonable value for the stocks considered. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt declared that he was unable to see 
the relation of the magnitude of the dividend rate to 
the subject of freight tariffs as regards one or two 
lines, since any reduction in freight rates on Union and 
Southern Pacific would simply crowd their lines with 
business and bankrupt other roaés. 

. At this point Mr. Kruttschnitt’s testimony was con- 
cluded, and Vice-President A. L. Mohler, general mana- 
ger of the Union Pacific, was sworn. 


Mohler Recounts Improvements Made. 

Mr. Mohler, under direct examination by N. H. 
Loomis, counsel for the Union Pacific, enumerated the 
changes of line made on the Union Pacific after its ac- 
quisition by the present management. Over 150 miles 
of the old line were abandoned, and 188 miles recon- 
structed. Two tunnels were bored—the Aspen tunnel, 
6,100 feet long, and the Sherman tunnel, 1,800 feet long 
on top of the Rockies—reducing the highest elevation 
of the Union Pacific, at Sherman, to 8,011 feet, a saving 
of 247 feet. The witness cited extensions of the Union 
and the growth of the double track from 69 miles in 
1900 to 459 miles now in operation, besides which 226 
miles are under actual construction. Block signals are 
in operation over the entire line from Council Bluffs 
to Ogden and to Denver, and from Kansas City to 
Topeka, while additional mileage under block signals 
is being added rapidly between Topeka and Salina, Kan., 
and. between La Salle, Colo., and Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Mr. Mohler gave a detailed account of other improve- 
ments on the Union Pacific, including 89 passing tracks, 
68 terminal and 259 industry tracks, a total of 946,198 
feet of track, at a cost of $1,265,224, and 58 stock yards 
at a cost of $72,853, the principal ones being at Green 
River, Rawling and Laramie, Wyo., and North Platte 
and Grand Island, Neb., these yards being for feeding 
purposes. They are described as the best equipped yards 
on any similar system west of Chicago, one of the 
features being their illumination by electricity. 
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Since the close of the receivership 45 section houses 
have been constructed at a cost of $59,740,274, miscel- 
laneous buildings at a cost of $101,713 and a large num- 
ber of new depots, in connection with which the com- 
pany has developed 34 parks for ornamental purposes. 
The company has also been compelled to construct va- 
rious terminals to enable compliance with the 16-hour 
train crew law at an approximate expense of $2,000,000. 
New coaling stations of the most modern type have been 
installed. 

About $2,000,000 has been expended on new round- 
houses. The Union Pacific now has one of the largest 
icing plants in the United States at North Platte, Neb. 
The company has made large outlays in eliminating 
grade crossings. Plans approved by the War Depart- 
ment have been prepared for a new bridge over the 
Missouri at Kansas City to cost $415,000. On the 
Omaha shops, declared to be the most complete of their 
kind in the country, the company has expended over 
$2,000,000. 

The witness also stated that the block signal system 
costs the company about $225,000 annually, the average 
cost for operation being $80 per signal per annum, Union 
Pacific having 1,459 miles of electrically guarded road 
in operation. 

At the present time 45.36 per cent of the company’s 
freight equipment is steel or steel underframes. Begin- 
ning with 1906 over 80 steel passenger cars have been 
purchased. In 1907 orders were given that all passen- 
ger equipment procured should thereafter be of the steel 
variety, this type costing 50 per cent more and adding 
nothing to revenue, but being a safeguard against injury 
of passengers. Traction power has been increased 39 
per cent since 1901, the observation car equipment has 
been increased twelvefold, and the number of dining 
cars from 10 to 40. 

The Union Pacific now operates through daily trains, 
without change of cars, between Chicago and Portland, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, severally, and between 
St. Louis and Cheyenne, also two solid daily between 
Chicago and Denver, all electrically lighted. 

Ton mileage between Council Bluffs and Ogden in- 
creased 113 per cent between 1900 and 1909. Passenger 
train mileage during the same period increased 69.5 per 
cent, and the number of passenger trains per day, from 
7.31 in 1900 to 12.38 in 1909, or 68 per cent. This in- 
crease in traffic compelled a slowing down in the sched- 
ules of trains, increasing the number of meeting points. 

Referring to the 54-hour-and-30-minute freight train 
operated in 1900 between Council Bluffs and Ogden, Mr. 
Mohler testified that this train carried only manifest 
and preferred freight, and that it was soon decided de- 
sirable to give other freight better service, rather than 
discriminate so decidedly in favor of a small class of 
articles. In 1904 the list of manifest articles numbered 
113, against 34 on the list used for the 54-hour train 
in 1900. 

Mr. Mohler further testified that the train dis- 
patchers’ sheets for 1900 to 1903, taking random dates 
in June and October as the lightest and heaviest traffic 
months, show that the fast freight train, with a 54-hour- 
and-30-minute schedule, consumed anywhere from 58 to 
108 hours in 1900, 65 to 129 hours in 1901, and 78 to 
108 hours in 1903, for the run from Council Bluffs to 
Ogden. The schedule was lengthened to 58 hours, 25 
minutes, in 1901, 64 hours in 1902 and 101 hours in 1907. 
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Commenting on the greater difficulties to be met in 
operating the Union Pacific as compared with eastern 
lines, Mr. Mohler pointed out that in the first 550 miles 
out of Council Bluffs, Union Pacific trains have to be 
lifted over 1144 miles. Winds, snows and cold weather 
are other factors on the Rockies and the Great Divide, 
the high altitudes buffing the line with nine months of 
winter. 

In 1901 Union Pacific moved a few cars faster and 
many slower than at present, the officials having en- 
deavored to remove a great deal of discrimination, with 
the effect that all freight between Council Bluffs and 
Ogden moved at the rate of 41.5 miles per day between 
January, 1907, and February, 1909, against 26.7 miles 
on the Santa Fe from Chicago to Kansas City, Denver 
and Albuquerque; 21.5 miles over Great Northern, St. 
Paul to Seattle; 21.4 miles over Northern Pacific, St. 
Paul to Portland; 29.6 miles over Burlington, Chicago to 
Denver; 24.7 miles over the St. Paul, Chicago to Seattle; 
23.9 miles over Pennsylvania and 25.2 miles over the 
New York Central, New York to Chicago. 

Mr. Mohler declared that in his judgment the traffic 
over the Union Paciffic is being handled in a way to 
take all advantage possible of the improvements which 
have been made, and that there are few complaints. 

“If the Almighty were general manager he would 
have as many complaints as we have,” said Mr. Mohler. 

On cross-examination by Mr. Severance, Mr. Mohler 
agreed that shortening the Council Bluffs-Ogden line 40 
miles, eliminating grades and curvatures and adding 
double track, had a general effect of expediting opera- 
tion, but that all of the improvements made to a recent 
date had been absorbed in the more than proportionate 
increase of traffic. 

It was stated that the chief reason that the Kansas 
City-Denver line is not being double tracked is, that a 
cut-off to the main line has been developed by bujlding 
from Menoken to Marysville, Kan., where connection is 
made with the St. Joseph & Grand Island, over which 
traffic runs to Grand Island, on the main division. This 
shortens the line between Kansas City and Cheyenne 
120 miles, as compared with the Kansas City-Denver- 
Cheyenne route. 

Mr. Mohler declared that the Union Pacific, being 
unable to disregard probability of accident as in olden 
days, is greatly perplexed over the rapid increase of 
passenger traffic which makes the movement of freight 
within safety lines at times a most difficult matter. 


Tells of Improvements Made. 


Interesting sidelights on railroading were given by 
William L. Park, general superintendent of the Union 
Pacific, with headquarters at Omaha, who, in telling of 
the betterments made in recent years, said the work 
of unloading live stock, particularly sheep, has been 
greatly helped by the installation of electric lights which 
made it possible to work in the yards at night. 

“This work,” he said, “has been assisted and largely 
made possible by the employment of trained goats.” 

Mr. Park explained that sheep have a strong preju- 
dice against leaving cars at night, but that their pro- 
pensity to follow a goat has been taken advantage of 
and numbers of goats have been taught to lead them out. 

Mr. Severance, of counsel for the government, wanted 
to know what the Union Pacific paid its goats. The 
witness hesitated a moment and then said seriously: 
“Well, we give ’em chewing tobacco.” He admitted that 
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outside of this the goats got only board and lodging. 

Mr. Park, who began work on the Union Pacific in 
1875 as a brakeman of a freight train, told of the origi- 
nal construction of the road which he said “followed the 
country pretty generally, going around the hills instead 
of cutting through and dipping into the swales and 
climbing over the hog backs.” Station buildings were 
shacks of unpainted boards on post foundations, and 
the telegraph line consisted of two wires strung on any 
kind of poles. The bridges were mostly wooden, and the 
shop appliances and the entire equipment was of the 
crudest type. 

The cross-examination of A. L. Mohler, vice-president 
and general manager of the Union Pacific, was continued 
by Mr. Severance, who asked if the expenditures made 
by the present management had not been in an effort 
to bring the Union Pacific to'a parity with competing 
lines. Mr. Mobler replied that more had been spent in 
making life livable for the people of the jack rabbit 
country. Mr. Mohler said the Union Pacific had been 
the first road in America to experiment with and adopt 
steel passenger coaches. 

Mr. Severance then wanted to now if, after traffic 
fell off following the panic of 1907, the Union Pacific 
had not lengthened its freight-train schedules. Mr. 
Mohler said that while traffic fell off a little on the 
branches the panic made little difference with main-line 
traffic. For the year ending June 30, 1908, the Union 
Pacific carried 7,718,508,000 tons per mile, as against 
8,111,666,000 tons per mile in the year ending June 30, 
1907. He added: “We'll give you ample service this 
summer,” and explained that the double-tracking of the 
road would make it possible to move freight much 
faster. ' 

On examination by the railroad’s counsel Mr. Mohler 
testified that the rate of speed for general merchandise 
trains was about ten miles an hour and that the average 
movement of the entire freight traffic of the road was 
41.5 miles a day. He contrasted this with 32.9, the aver- 
age rate per day on the Pennsylvania, and 25.2, the 
average for the New York Central. Mr. Severance 
wanted to know if the comparison was a fair one con- 
sidering the large difference between the number and 
closeness of large towns in the west and east. Mr. 
Mohler, while admitting that these conditions affect the 
movement of freight, repeated a remark he had previ- 
ously made about the difference between figuring on 
railroad movements indoors and actually running trains. 

Mr. Severance again asked if the money spent on 
betterments has not been expended solely to bring the 
road to a proper and necessary standard of operation. 
He quoted from the testimony of the late E. H. Harri- 
man that “I don’t object to furnishing money, but want 
the improvements so well done that no one can follow 
after and better them.” Mr. Mohler said that he had 
certainly followed Mr. Harriman’s instructions. 





ADOPTS UNIFORM DEMURRAGE CODE. 


Lincoln, Neb., February 25.—The Western Demurrage 
bureau has notified the state railway commission that it 
will adopt the uniform code of demurrage rules promul- 
gated by the National Association of Railway Commis- 
sioners last year. It is understood that application on 
interstate traffic will become effective May 1. 
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ACT IN IMPORT RATE WAR 


New York Commercial Organizations Form Confer- 
ence Committee to Represent Manhattan 
in Controversy. 





New York, February 25.—The heretofore vague ru- 
mors—if we except one or two definite moves made— 
that Manhattan would do this or wouldn’t do that in the 
import rate differential controversy have at last crystal- 
lized into action. At a meeting of representatives from 
the city’s leading commercial organizations, held here 
Monday, steps were taken toward a permanent joint 
conference committee to look after New York’s interests 
in the final settlement of the problem now vexing sea- 
board cities and carriers. 

It is understood, however, that the scope of the new 
organization will not be limited to a consideration of an 
adjustment of import rates, but that it will take up the 
question of differentials against this city in all its varied 
phases. Indeed, notice to this effect was served upon 
the Trunk Lines by the conference, which sent the fol- 
lowing note to C. C. McCain, chairman of the Trunk 
Line association: 

“Further replying to your favor of December 23, 
1909, I beg to say that at a preliminary conference, rep- 
resenting the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, the Board of Trade and Transportation, the Pro- 
duce Exchange and the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, held to-day, it was determined to form a perma- 
nent organization of representatives of the bodies above 
mentioned and others who would co-operate for the pur- 
pose of taking up the question submitted to us as well 
as the question of differentials against New York in 
general. 

“This permanent organization, after completing its 
investigations, will be glad to confer with the traffic 
managers of the Trunk Lines, as well as with the com- 
mittees representing the commercial interests of the 
other cities affected.” 

The letter of Mr. McCain’s referred to in the fore- 
going is that written by the Trunk Line chairman with 
reference to the formation of a joint committee on im- 
port rates and reads as follows: 

“At a recent conference of the carriers interested in 
import traffic from the Atlantic ports, at which question 
of the relative rates on this traffic was under considera- 
tion, the following memorandum was concurred in: 

“That it is the sense of interested lines that ar- 
rangements should be made with the commercial organi- 
zations at New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston 
and Newport News, with a view to obtaining from such 
interests their recommendation upon the following ques- 
tion respecting import rate differentials, viz.: 

“Based on existing differentials from Philadelphia, 
which are 6-6-2-2-2-2 cents per 100 pounds, on the respec- 
tive classes below New York, and from Baltimore, which 
are 8-8-3-3-3-3 cents per 100 pounds, on the respective 
classes below New York, what differentials below New 
York should apply from Boston and from Newport 
News? 

ia ‘That in the event the commercial interests indi- 
cated are unable to make recommendation on the ques- 
tion stated, the carriers will ask that they arrange for 
the submission of same to arbitration.’ 

“It was also understood that the representatives of 
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the roads at the ports named above would confer with 
representatives of the interested commercial organiza- 
tions at such ports for the purpose of concluding ar- 
rangements in accordance with the foregoing. 

“The commercial organizations at Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Boston have been interviewed by the repre- 
sentatives of the railroads at those ports and we are 
advised that through their existing committees, or com- 
mittees appointed for this purpose, they are prepared to 
confer with the trade bodies at the other cities, on the 
matters involved. ' 

“The purpose of our informal conference of yester- 
day was to advise the New York commercial bodies of 
what was contemplated and to suggest they should be- 
come interested in the matter to the same extent as 
the other Atlantic ports. 

“We would request that you bring the subject to the 
attention of such of the New York commercial organiza- 
tions as are interested, looking to the formation of a 
committee representing these bodies which will be pre- 
pared to confer with similar committees from the other 
ports. 

“TI would thank you if you would take this matter 
up as understood at our conference yesterday, advising 
the personnel of your committee and the chairman. 
Upon receipt of these advices suggestion will be made 
to the committees of the different ports that they should 
meet in conference for the further consideration of the 
matter.” 

Those present at the Monday gathering and the or- 
ganizations represented were as follows: Charles A. 
Schieren, Calvin Tomkins and Albert Plaut, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New York; Dick S. 
Ramsay, W. S. Armstrong and J. Spencer Smith, the 
Board of Trade and Transportation; J. Ward Warner, 
James F. Parker and Yale Kneeland, New York Produce 
Exchange and H. A. Metz, Jefferson Hogan and John 
Jerome Rooney, the Merchants’ Association of New York. 
Mr. Tomkins was elected chairman of the preliminary 


organization and S. C. Mead, secretary of the Merchants’ 
association, secretary. 


Fears Effect of Stock Regulation 


That the administration proposals for the regulation 
of stock issues of railroads by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would have a deleterious effect upon the con- 
struction of new lines is the fear expressed by a writer 
in a recent issue cf the New York Times, who expresses 
himself as follows: 

“Section 13 of Senate Bill 5,106, entitled ‘A bill to 
create a Court of Commerce and to amend an act enti- 
tled “An act to regulate commerce,’ approved February 
4, 1887,’ if enacted into law will, in my opinion, have 
the effect of stopping new railroad construction through- 
out the United States. 

“I believe that public service and other corporations 
engaged in interstate commerce should be subjected to 
reasonable governmental regulations. The difficulty I 
find in this railroad legislation is that no distinction is 
made between roads that are now in operation and on 
a substantial earning basis, and those that are yet to be 
organized, financed and constructed. , 


“The section of the Senate bill referred to provides 
that no corporation 





which is a common carrier subject to the act to regulate com- 
merece, approved February 4, 1887, as amended, shall hereafter 
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issue for any purpose connected with or relating to any part of 
its business governed by said act to regulate commerce, as 
amended, any capital stock or certificate of stock without 
previous or simultaneous payment to it of not less than the par 
value of such stock, or any bond or other evidence of indebted- 
ness except notes maturing not more than one year from the 
date of their issue, without previous or simultaneous payment 
to such corporation of not less than the par value of such bond 
or other evidence of indebtedness, or if sold at less than par, 
then of not less than its reasonable market value as ascertained 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and stated in a sealed 
certificate issued by the Commission to the corporation and 
recorded with the Commission, and no property, services or other 
thing than money shall be taken in payment to the corporation 
of the par or other required price of such stock, certificate of 
stock, evidence of indebtedness or other evidence of indebted- 
ness, except at the fair value of such property, services or 
other thing than money, as ascertained by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and stated in a sealed certificate issued by 
it to such corporation, and recorded with the Commission 
before the issue of said stock, certificate of stock or other 
evidence of indebtedness, 

“If this part of the bill becomes a law the best rate 
of income that could be obtained by persons engaged in 
the business of organizing and building railroads would 
be possibly 5 or 6 per cent on their investment, providing 
such investment yields any income at all for several 
years, which in the case of new railroads has seldom 
been true, 

“But this is only one of the serious obstacles which 
this bill, if it becomes a law, would place in the way 
of new railroad organization and development. In other 
sections it provides how an application must be made 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for the neces- 
sary consent of the Commission. Compliance with the 
bill would require a new railroad company, having its 
inception and proposing to locate its lines in any part 
of the country, to incur expenses and delays that would 
be so discouraging and so cumbersome as to destroy the 
interest or initiative in the local citizens with which 
such enterprises originate, to the extent that they would 
prefer to allow matters to stand as they are rather than 
have recourse to the proceedings and incur the expense, 
delays and vexations required by this proposed law. 

“To meet the requirements of this bill individuals 
proposing to organize such a company would be required 
to employ lawyers to prepare and file with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a petition setting forth and 
describing what was proposed to be done, and praying 
the consent of the Commission thereto. It would be nec- 
essary to send this lawyer at great expense fo Washing- 
ton to present the matter to the Commission. It would 
likewise be necessary for them to send their engineers 
with maps and other proofs carefully made up as to the 
cost of construction, surveys and other data. After the 
Commission had acted in the matter, if the decision were 
adverse, an appeal could be taken to the Court of Com- 
merce, and after the Court of Commerce had rendered 
its decision, if it were still adverse, it could be then 
heard by the Supreme court of the United States. Per- 
haps, after a lapse of two or three years, a final deci- 
sion would be rendered. During all this time the indi- 
viduals who desired to go on with the new railroad 
would be without any means of knowing what they would 
finally be permitted to do. If, in the meantime, any 
person, corporation or other railroad company antagonis- 
tic to the new project for any selfish or ulterior pur- 
poses desired to defeat the application before the Com- 
mission or in the courts, ample opportunity would be 
found in the conditions for them to make the effort, thus 
adding more to the expense and delay and discomfort 
of the individuals applying for the right to organize and 
construct the railroad. 


“The initial steps in new railroad construction in 
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ninety-nine cases out of every one hundred are taken 
by persons in the locality where the railroad is to be 
constructed, and they are prompted to do so because 
they feel the need of additional railroad facilities. Say 
a railroad fifty miles in length is projected through a 
section of the state of Tennessee, where it is desired to 
open up coal and timber lands, situate remote from any 
existing railroad. The individuals interested, desiring 
to put their coal and lumber into the market and to 
open up the tributary country for development, conceive 
the idea of locating a new railroad line into their prop- 
erty. They decide to make a connection with a trunk 
line at a certain point. The first step they take is to 
get together, and having agreed to organize themselves 
into a railroad corporation, they execute the necessary 
papers and apply to the state for a charter for such 
company. They then proceed to have a survey made 
and adopt a location for the line of railroad through the 
section of the country where it is desired to build it. 
The next step is to find a contractor to do the work, 
and bankers to purchase all of the bonds, or at least 
such portions of them as are not locally subscribed for. 


“The obstructions placed in the way of this proceed- 
ing by the bill now pending in the national Congress 
would be so expensive, so burdensome and so obnoxious 
to local enterprise that in most cases it would be found 
that the project would be abandoned rather than pay 
out the large necessary preliminary expense and wait 
until they could be advised of the action of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or the various courts 
through which the matter might have to be prosecuted 
before a final determination could be reached. 


“What is true of one section of the country in this 
behalf would be true in many parts of every state of the 
Union. It will be found that the people of the various 
localities where new railroad construction is needed to 
serve public convenience and necessity would rather 
forego the advantage of having such new railroad de- 
velopment than resort to the ‘red tape’ proceedings and 
heavy expenses required by the law. It may seem a 
strange fact, but, notwithstanding, it is a well-established 
one, that the trunk line railroads use every means to 
discourage building of new railroads, and this, to the 
lay mind, seems all the more strange, because it would 
be suggested that the trunk lines would be benefited by 
the building of smaller roads, which would serve as feed- 
ers in bringing them traffic. But the trunk lines look at 
it in a different light. They are aware that the small 
road of to-day, which, perhaps, may be but fifty miles 
in length, after it has developed a prosperous business 
and is able to finance extensions, may be extended fifty 
miles more, and by so doing reach another trunk line 
connection, etc.; so that the road which is to-day a 
short line may soon develop itself into a much larger 
enterprise, and by making other connections ultimately 
develop into a trunk line itself, and this is what the 
existing railroads, out of their desire to hold the busi- 
ness they have, discourage. Every railroad having its 
terminals in a large center of population, or the lines 
of which traverse developed sections of the country, de- 
sires as far as possible to fasten its control upon the 
traffic of that territory. They not only discourage the 
building of small steam and electric railroads, but up 
to the present time almost every one of them, as a 
matter of business policy, has refused to make any 
track connection with, or to enter into any agreement 
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to interchange traffic with any railroad operated by elec- 
tric power, 

“If an example is needed of what the result would 
be of the passage of the bill above referred to, it is 
unnecessary to look further than the state of New York. 
On July 1, 1907, the law creating the public service com- 
missions in New York state went into effect... The policy 
of the commission for the second district, which em- 
braces practically all that part of the state outside of 
Greater New York, has been a very conservative one in 
the matter of permitting railroads, whether new enter- 
prises or those already established, to issue additional 
stocks and bonds for any purpose whatever. The effect 
of the law, coupled with the policy of the commission, 
is that new railroad construction in the state of New 
York has practically come to an end. I have before me 
a letter from the chairman of the public service com- 
mission for the second district, in which it is stated that 
but one application is now pending before the commis- 
sion by a new railroad company for what is termed ‘a 
certificate of public convenience and necessity.’ There 
are many localities in the state of New York within the 
jurisdiction of the commission for the second district 
that sorely feel the necessity for the construction.of new 
electric and steam railroads to serve the ever-increasing 
population and development, yet the conditions imposed 
by this law and the restrictions added by the policy of 
the commission in respect to the privilege of issuing 
bonds and stock are such that the initial enterprise nec- 
essary to start a new railroad project has been effectu- 
ally destroyed. In some localities of New York state 
citizens have prepared petitions to be presented to, or 
appointed committees to visit, the officials of existing 
railroads and ask them to build certain extensions of 
their roads, and in every case have received little or no 
encouragement. In one instance, if the newspapers accu- 
rately report what took place, a committee of citizens 
in northern New York visited President Thomas of the 
Lehigh Valley railroad and asked him to have his conf- 
pany construct an extension of his road through their 
locality. The answer they are reported to have received 
was that ‘investors will not put their money into any 
venture where they are sure not to make over 5 or 6 
per cent, and where they are more likely to get a much 
smaller return, or none at all. It is too easy for them 
to find more inviting fields for their capital.’ 

“New York is a state of great wealth, and her peo- 
ple are investing millions of dollars annually in railroad 
enterprises in other states of the Union, where the laws 
respecting investments are more liberal. Other millions 
are being invested in Canada, Mexico and Central and 
South America. Much of this money would remain at 
home for local railroad development if it were not for 
the existing policy of the state upon this subject. 

“The application herein referred to as the single one 
now pending before the commission is the Buffalo, Roch- 
ester & Eastern railroad, which application has already 
been once denied by the commission. 

“The policy of the present administration, as I un- 
derstand it, will produce the following results if it is 
earried out: 

-“A subsidy paid by the government to existing ma- 
rine transportation companies. 

“A& high protective tariff, which enables large or- 
ganizations of capital to control the production of cer- 
tain commodities. 
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“A law restricting and practically destroying new 
railroad construction, thus giving to existing railroads a 
monopoly of transportation by land.” 


Warns Against Radical Legislation 





Unless Congress calls a halt in radical railroad legis- 
lation, the country will receive a business setback from 
which it may take years to recover; this is the warning 
issued by T. A. Griffin, president of the Griffin Wheel 
company of Chicago, who, in the course of a circular 
urging a cessation of agitation against the carriers, says:. 

“With enormous crops commanding high prices; 
with business on a safe and sensible basis; with mer- 
chandise stocks almost at a minimum; with everybody 
desirous of making improvements which the past two 
years’ depression would not permit, and to fill up stocks 
which have been almost depleted, with plenty of money 
and credit to do these things, there is a hesitation by 
the business community, for the reason that something 
has appeared calling a halt in the progress which had 
so fairly started in the latter half of 1909. The one 
great and most apparent element which has caused this 
hesitation is that the railroad corporations of this coun- 
try have stopped the purchase of anything beyond their 
immediate necessities, so much so that betterments 
which had been projected amounting to over $500,000,000 
have been held up. The railroads would gladly enter 
into a year of liberal expenditure, but they will now 
probably purchase nothing except that which is abso- 
lutely essential. 

“Our legislators seem to be unmindful of the causes 
of the depression of 1907 and 1908, and give every indi- 
cation of re-entering the ‘field with even more laws to 
discourage the investment of money in railroad enter- 
prises. The railroads have been given to understand 
that their borrowing capacity is to be limited within 
narrow lines by the government, so that even if they 
were willing to make expenditures, it would be difficult 
for them to obtain the necessary financing. 

“The owners of railroad property have nothing to 
see that would encourage them in spending money until 
they have a more definite idea as to what extent fhey 
are going to be controlled by the national government, 
and all of the industrial enterprises that are depending 
upon the railroads will find that at the time that their 
present orders upon which they are working will have 
been completed, that we will again be in practically the 
same position that we were in during the early part of 
1908. Unless Congress restrains its interference with 
the earning capacities of the railroads, there will be a 
permanent setback ‘= the general business of the coun- 
try, that it may take years to overcome.” 


New York, N. Y., February 25.—Despite the general 
tendency toward poor operating reports for January, 
because of the weather conditions prevailing last month, 
the Erie has come out with flying colors. Its report 
shows 597,344 loaded and empty cars handled over the 
several divisions during last month, an increase of 
72,224, of which 70,879 were loaded cars. The cars 
loaded at stations and received loaded from connections 
increased 22,457. This report is the more interesting 
in view of a total snow fall of 12 feet being recorded in 
the month. 
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OPPOSES SHIP SUBSIDIES 


Great Britain Takes View That Such Aid Is Artificia; 
and Retards Activities That Make for 
Genuine Enterprise 


BY F. W. HIRST. 
Editor, The London Economist.* 

The word subsidy is usually taken to mean a 
“grant in aid” or a “bounty,” but this meaning is hardly 
correct when applied to shipping subsidies. Some ship- 
ping subsidies, it is true, are given in the form of 
bounties, for the purpose of aiding and encouraging, at 
the cost of the tax-payers, the particular shipping lines 
subsidized; but others are only sums granted in pay- 
ment of services rendered by a line of steamships to the 
government, such as payments for carrying mails. In 
some cases it is very difficult to say how far a subsidy 
is given for services rendered, and how far it is a bounty. 
If, as often happens, the government pays an excessive 
sum for the service, then the excess may be regarded as 
a bounty. 

Bounties are, of course, a form of protection, and 
are given to favor particular home producers against for- 
eign competition, but the effect is different, for in one 
case the government gives an actual sum of money to an 
industry to enable it to sell more cheaply, while in the 
other it gives manufacturers the power of raising their 
prices at home, and of so obtaining increased profits at 
the expense of the home consumer. Readers of Adam 
Smith will remember that his attacks on bounties were 
almost as severe as his attacks on protective tariffs, and 
he showed how bounties were the logical outcome of pro- 
tection. As it was in Adam Smith’s time, so it is to-day, 
for it is the countries that have adopted protection that 
grant bounties te their mercantile marines. 

Great Britain’s commercial policy, ever since she got 
rid of protection, has been based on the assumption that 
industries which need artificial help are not worth hav- 
ing. It is often argued that in the seventeenth aud 
eighteenth centuries our mercantile marine grew at the 
expense of the Dutch, in virtue of the famous Navigation 
Act; but there were no actual bounties given to shipping 
under these acts; they merely made it compulsory that 
British goods should be carried by British ships. For 
the last sixty years, however, the British mercantile 
marine has grown far more rapidly on its own merits, 
and what government interference there has been haa 
been in the nature of Board of Trade regulations, which, 
if anything, have placed British shipowners at a disad- 
vantage in competing with the foreigner. 

The existing subsidies or subventions granted by 
Great Britain may be classified under four main heads: 

1—Mail or postal subsidies; 

2—Admiralty subsidies; 

3—The Jamaican subsidy; 

4—The Cunard loan. 

Postal subsidies are, of course, granted by all great 
pow-rs, and in Great Britain they amount to about 
£800,000 annually. They are offered to public tender, 
and are comepted for by the various steamship companies 
using the route along which it is desired to send the 
mails. In cases where the competition between rival 








*From the Wall Street Journal. 
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lines is keen, the government is able to obtain very good 
terms, while in others where only one or two lines are 
running, the shipowners probably get overpaid for the 
services they render. The subsidies are granted with 
various restrictions and conditions; for instance, the gov- 
ernment fixes a minimum rate of speed and a minimum 
number of boats to be run, per week or month. There 
are also penalties and fines imposed for the non-fulfil- 
ment of the contract, as when a ship stipulated for is not 
provided, or when a mail ship is overdue. 

Great Britain has been paying, since 1886, about £78,- 
000 annually to various shipping lines, so as to have the 
use of certain vessels during war times; and there are 
conditions laid down under which the ships receiving this 
grant have to carry a certain proportion of naval re- 
serve men among their crews. 

The Jamaica subsidy was recommended by the West 
Indian Royal Commission (1901) and was not intended 
to benefit the shipping line (the Elder Dempster line) 
engaged in the West Indian trade, so much as to de- 
velop the Jamaican fruit trade and to form closer links of 
imperial intercommunication. 

Lastly there is the Cunard agreement. This has an 
interesting history. About 1901 J. Pierpont Morgan 
formed a syndicate and bought up five British steamship 
lines. As a result of this, quite a panic swept over the 
British press, and there was a loud outcry from some 
quarters for the government to come to the rescue. The 
government of that day, which was a weak one and 
stood discredited after the South African war, yielded so 
far as to grant a loan of £2,000,000 to the Cunard com- 
pany at a low rate of interest, which was to be paid 
back over a period of twenty years. The conditions laid 
down were that the company was to build two large and 
high-speed steamers for the Atlantic trade. The out- 
comes of this regulation are the two mammoth liners, 
the Lusitania and Mauretania. The company had also 
to pledge itself that until.the expiry of the agreement 
it was to remain a purely British concern, the whole 
of its fleet to be at the disposal of the government; and 
it was not allowed to give preferential rates to foreigners. 
The collapse of the Morgan shipping ring showed how 
groundless were the fears of the British mercantile mar- 
ine, and the country is left with the vast vessels which, 
however gratifying to British pride and national feeling, 
ean hardly be considered as a good return for the loan. 

Other nations grant various subsidies to their ship- 
ping lines. To state them briefly: Germany grants pos- 
tal subsidies, besides which she makes special grants to 
her two largest shipping lines, about £165,000 a year to 
the North German. Lloyd for its Asiatic service; while 
the German East African company gets £67,500 a year 
for a service to Cape Town on both sides of Africa. 
Germany is also trying hard to develop her shipbuilding 
industry. For this purpose all raw materials for ship- 
building are admitted into Germany free, besides which 
they are granted special preferential rates on the Ger- 
man state railways, while subsidies or bounties are only 
granted to German built vessels. The report of the 
Select Committee which inquired into steamship sub- 
sidies (385, 1902) comments as follows on this policy: 
“From the German point of view the policy of all direct 
and indirect subsidies has been thought a good invest- 
ment, and worth the money spent, but,’”’ continues the re- 
port, “an element of success is the energy and enterprise 
of the recipient.” 
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Franee also grants subsidies other than postal sub- 
sidies, which chiefly take the form of bounties for ship- 
building and construction, and annual bounties for navi- 
gation paid per mile run. The following comment, taken 
from the report quoted above, throws interesting light 
on the effect of these bounties. “All these subsidies,” 
runs the report, “are quite out of proportion to the serv- 
ice rendered; and, speaking generally, it is certain that 
French trade has not advanced with the increased munifi- 
cence of the subsidies; while French shipowners, and es- 
pecially French sailing shipowners, have unduly benefited 
at the expense of their country.” The French bounties 
had another effect, which their originators could hardly 
have expected. The French shipowners, owing to the 
artificial aid of the bounties, were able to reduce their 
freight so low as to practically drive out the American 
vessels that were formerly employed in the petroleum oil 
deep sea trade. The effect was that the Standard Oil 
trust was able to add to its profits sums that were ex- 
tracted from the pockets of the French taxpayer. 


All other foreign countries grant subsidies of various 
sorts, and nearly all confine their coasting trade exclu- 
sively to their own vessels. This has caused considerable 
annoyance to certain British shippers, and in the report 
on British steamship subsidies we find the suggestion 
that means should be taken to obtain the removal of for- 
eign laws and regulations which exclude the British ship- 
owners from the various coasting trades, and that if need 
be, retaliatory measures excluding foreign vessels from 
trade with the British empire should be adopted. Sev- 
eral persons have condemned the scheme, however, on 
the ground that it would only result in mutual irritation 
and that no permanent good would result. 

Foreign subsidies are said to have affected British 
trade in the following three ways: (1) Certain orders. 
are said to have been placed with foreign firms in prefer- 
ence to British, because of the reduced carriage caused 
by foreign subsidies. (2) Certain British vessels are said 
to have been transferred to other flags owing to foreign 
subsidies. (3) Foreign subsidies are said to have had 
the effect of diverting British trade to foreign sailing 
ships. (This was said to be specially the case with 
France, where sailing ships are heavily subsidized.) 

With regard to the first of these points, the commit- 
tee whose report we have quoted above came to the con- 
clusion that to a certain extent the statement was true, 
but the effect of the foreign subsidy was not enough to 
seriously damage British foreign trade. 

With regard to the second point, a considerable num- 
ber of British vessels have certainly been transferred to 
foreign flags, but they are principally the oldest and 
most useless and are more than replaced by new and 
up-to-date ships. 

Concerning the third point, the committee was of 
opinion that the damage done to France by the French 
sailing ship subsidies far exceeded any benefit that 
might have been derived from them, and they did not 
recommend Great Britain to adopt a similar policy. 


Certain points in the final report of the committee 
are of great interest, as they excellently illustrate the 
usual attitude adopted by British statesmen and commer- 
cial men toward artificial aids to commerce. After enu- 
merating the points to be said in favor of subsidies they 
say: “Notwithstanding the fostering effect of subsidies 


upon foreign competition, British steam and shipping 
trades have in the main held their own, and under fair 
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February 26, 1910. 


conditions British shipowners are able to maintain the 
maritime commerce of the country.” To mention the 
other points briefly, “that subsidies are the minor factor, 
and commercial skill and industry the major factors, in 
the recent development of the shipping and trade of 
foreign countries,’ and again, “that subsidies tend to 
restrict free competition and so to facilitate the estab- 
lishment of federations and shipping rings.” 

These remarks, as we have stated above, show the 
system on which modern British industry and commerce 
is founded. Great Britain prefers to rely on the sturdi- 
ness and independence of her population and the enter- 
prise of her merchants and men of commerce, rather 
than on the artificial aids of subsidies or bounties. It 
is under this system, and by virtue of it, that we own 
and operate more than half the oversea shipping of- the 
world, 


Safety Appliance Act a Boon 





Washington, D. C., February 25—The remarkable re- 
sults achieved through the use of safety coupling devices, 
as required by the safety appliance law, in reducing the 
number of accidents, fatal and otherwise, to trainmen 
employed in coupling or uncoupling cars, are graphically 
illustrated in the tables of accidents to railroad employes 
which have been made public by the Interstate Cum- 
merce Commission. These tables, with the explanatory 
statements accompanying the same, follow: 

“The tables herewith will serve to indicate the benefi- 
cent operation of the safety-appliance law, notwithstand- 
ing its restricted application. In its present form the 
effects of the law are manifested almost entirely in the 
accidents due to coupling and uncoupling cars, as it is 
to this particular function of railway operation that the 
terms of the law are directly applicable. 

“Table No. 1 herewith shows the total number of 
railway employes on the payrolls on June 30 for each 
year from 1895 to 1908. It will be observed that there 
has been a progressive increase in the number of em- 
ployes killed and injured since 1895, the total number 
killed and injured increasing year by year as well as 
the number per thousand employed, 

“In Table No. 2 the class of trainmen who are pecu- 
liarly subject to coupling accidents because of their em- 
ployment is segregated from the general class of em- 
ployes. It will be noted by reference to this table that 
there has been a progressive decrease in the number of 
deaths and injuries to trainmen from coupling and n- 
coupling cars. This decrease has manifested itself from 
year to year, notwithstanding that the number of train- 
men employed has constantly increased since 1897. 

“In Table No. 3 is exhibited the ratio of casualties 
to trainmen from coupling and uncoupling cars to the 
total accidents to trainmen. This shows that of the total 
deaths and injuries suffered by trainmen in 1893 from 
all causes 44.33 per cent were due to coupling and un- 
coupling cars. This percentage has steadily decreased 
from year to year, and in 1908 it was but 8.8 per cent. 

“Another result showing the vast benefit of the 
existing safety-appliance law may be stated as follows: 

“In 1893 the number of men employed in coupling 
and uncoupling cars (including conductors and all other 
trainmen, and switch tenders, crossing tenders and watch- 
men, but excluding engineers and firemen) was 349 for 
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each one killed, while in 1908 the number employed for 
each one killed was 983, an increase in the factor of 
safety amounting to 181.66 per cent. The number em- 
ployed for each one injured in 1893 was 13, while in 
1908 it was 62, an increase in the factor of safety so far 
as injuries are concerned of 376.92 per cent. The num- 
ber killed for each thousand employed in 1893 was 3, and 
but 1 in 1908, a decrease in the hazard of this service 
amounting to 66.67 per cent. The number injured for 
each thousand employed in this service in 1893 was 77; 
in 1908 it was 16, a decrease in this hazard amounting 
to 79.22 per cent. 

“It may be noted in this connection that the duties 
of trainmen are each year becoming more severe and 
exacting. The number of tons carried by the railroads 
for each trainman employed in 1893 was 5,085, while in 
1908 it was 7,358, an increase of 2,273 tons per man. The 
average number of tons in a train in 1893 was 184, while 
in 1908 it was 352, an increase of 168 tons per train. 
The number of freight cars for each trainman employed 
in 1893 was 8; in 1908 it was 10, an increase of 2 cars 
per man. This increase in weight of trains, number of 
tors, and number of cars per man employed has been 
accompanied by a decrease in the number of train-miles 
run for each trainman employed. The number of train- 
miles for each trainman in 1903 was~ 5,764, while in 


1908 it was 5,420, a decrease of 344 train-miles run for 
each trainman employed. 


TABLE NO. 1, 


Showing the Number of Railway Employes on Payrolls, June 30 
of Each Year, 1895 to 1908, Inclusive; Numbers Killed and 
Injured and Numbers Killed and Injured per Thousand Em- 








ployed. 

Total Number of Railway Number Number 

— Employes— Killed Injured 
On Pay- Killed Injured per 1,000 per 1,000 

rolls, During During Em- Em- 
Year. June 30. Year. Year. ployed. ployed. 
Wiss > sos 785,034 1,811 25,696 2.307 32.73 
i we aw ae 826,620 1,861 29,969 2.261 36.26 
| Peete 823,476 1,693 27,667 2.056 33.61 
SUE: nixeiice + alten 874,558 1,958 31,761 2.239 36.32 
See siadevibsc 928,924 2,210 34,923 2.379 37.59 
RD) a we on eraen 1,017,653 2.550 39,643 2.506 38.96 
SE <s0e sth ete 1,071,169 2,675 41,142 2,497 38.41 
rere 1,189,315 2,969 50,524 2,497 42.48 
ES dat of tie riod 1,312,537 3,606 60,481 2.747 46.08 
1904 ..........1,296,121 3,632 67,067 2.802 51.75 
SD keds Gay ena 1,382,196 3,361 66,833 2.431 48.36 
WOOO MN cnss's Ort 1,521,355 3,929 76,701 2.583 50.43 
SOG. 5 dickinn wore 1,672,074 4,534 87,644 2.712 52.42 
BOOB ro ccc ewes 1,458,244 3,470 83,367 2.380 57.17 


TABLE NO, 2. 


Showing Number of Trainmen Employed, with the Number Killed 
and Injured in Coupling and Uncoupling Cars, for the Years 
Named, Ending June 30. 





—_———Number——_—— 





Year. Employed. Killed. Injured. 
DOR Sg viene iG Rpe: Ae KOs se make 179,636 310 8,753 
PRR er 181 5,539 
PAs cbwba bs cbPalns 6G oss 157,731 189 6,077 
a duties Stas ox cle anal 162,876 157 6,457 
DE bec vad deed Ve cb UV ee bas 161,397 147 4,698 
WN Erk 4s ous 65 ca twee see 170,708 182 5,290 
SD i ecarer' gw: aie teins se le 178,851 180 5,055 
Nw aSsc NW cleSid iw re Whine Van 191,198 188 3,803 
BEE Was we node ddine cdee uses « 209,043 163 2,377 
Pe ea iy ae re 225,422 141 2,457 
Ee ‘Dow came bi a eR ond oe Gale 253,660 211 3,023 
Dt tab eGh~>tuehi ata een nee ¢ 253,834 269 3,506 
WE: dix da bkks 2 Subse: Chit ck 265,175 217 3,316 
RN. nd do) esti Sale ae eh oe a 285,556 266 ,590 
DE So Verb c 00 50 STE SS ES 06S 317,808 272 4,062 
| a ee eS Se ee ee 281,645 198 3,116 


“The foregoing figures will indicate the vast benefit 
which the safety-appliance law has been to railroad em- 
ployes. If the accidents due to coupling and uncoupling 
cars had increased in the same ratio as the number of 
men employed has increased since 1893, in the year 1908 
there would have been 486 men killed and 13,724 injured, 
instead of 198 killed and 3,116 injured; or a total killed 
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and injured of 14,210 men, as against 3,314 actually killed 
and injured in 1908 in this hazardous occupation.” 


TABLE NO. 3. 


Ratio of Decrease in Coupling Accidents to Trainmen, Showing 
Percentage of Coupling Accidents to Total Accidents to 
Trainmen for the Years Named, Ending June 30. ated 

ota 


Killed and 
Killed, Injured, Injured, 

Year. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
cL se. Cabuetet cates aces 19.78 46.37 44.33 
0 a eer ee 17.59 42.27 40.48 
ET cok Cs Fe abp« Ukae obaaes 18.59 41.20 39.75 
BE Abie ws oa deOE he hw Se 14.63 40.52 38.88 
RE Bre gs G5 iv cate See haewe 15.16 34.06 32.80 
EE ie tn Pa «clk movida ee wae 15.95 33.81 32.60 
AS. i somesenaie: dnd «0.6 Set ell 15.58 30.34 29.38 
RE Tid cctuee CeCe ees ee aees 13.47 21.64 21.04 
RT a ee ee 10.60 14.22 13.91 
BE ovens te eteteteeth ete 8.42 11.51 11.29 
BEE eh evie wees ok de0 vane een 10.19 11.77 11.66 
| SS See oe 12.72 11.98 12.03 
TS tec dati aoa omee ae hoe 10.90 11.11 _11,10 
REY Haeis Sw hid s ddhin'gd « 4mPeee 11.52 10.26 10.34 
BS SCks sso van Cea hee eS 10.72 9.97 10.01 
BE ocd J 0 Sieh « 6s Sebe bt ell 10.75 8.70 8.80 


Sees No Signs of Business Reaction 


New York, February 25—Another prominent rail- 
road official has come forward with the statement that 
he sees no indications of a reaction of business ac- 
tivity, thus aiding to discount the fear that has agitated 
some quarters the last few weeks that commerce may 
be riding to another fall. The latest herald of good 
tidings is B. L. Winchell, president of the Frisco system, 
who says: 

“The movement of general traffic on the Frisco 
holds up well. The movement of lumber is particularly 
heavy and building operations are going on freely 
throughout our territory. On the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois the coal traffic of the first week in February 
was the greatest that the road has ever had in any 
seven days. 

“I find no indications of a reaction of business ac- 
tivity. Of course, I would not undertake to say that 
anyone who reported cancelation of orders in any 
specific territory was mistaken, but I am sure that such 
observation does not apply at all to ‘Frisco territory. 
Winter weather makes seasonable business. For. in- 
stance, one of our agents tells me that in his section it 
is impossible to buy a pair of rubber overshoes, so 
thoroughly has that line of goods been cleaned up. 
It is the same with all lines of winter wearing apparel 
generally throughout the west. Merchants are sold out. 
That makes for good business the coming season. 

“There is every indication that the cotton crop in 
the southwest will be good. It is a long time before 
the crop will be picked up, but so far as they can do 
so now, the conditions favor a full crop. 

“The movement of settlers into the southwest; which 
has continued on so large a scale for several years, still 
keeps up, though, of course, this is not the time of year 
at which the largest number of settlers goes into a new 
country. From year to year the influx of population 
continues steadily and, on the whole, I think the south- 
west is developing more rapidly just now than any 
other section of the country.” 


GATHER FUNDS FOR RATE FIGHT. 

Sioux City, Ia., February 25——Committees in charge 
of the collection of a fund to prosecute this city’s fight 
for better grain rates before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission have announced that $19,300 has already 
been subscribed. 
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MICHIGAN BOARD JOINS FIGHT 





Shippers in Western Part of State Look to Railway 
Commission to Aid in Contest for Re- 
adjustment of Seaboard Rates 





Grand Rapids, Mich., February 25.—Western Michi- 
gan has won an important ally in its campaign to secure 
lower basic rates between that part of the state and the 
Atlantic seaboard; it is said that the state railroad 
commission will co-operate with the shippers in their 
fight for a readjustment, and the contest that will be 
waged to bring about the reductions sought will not, it 
is understood, be local, but state-wide. 

It will be recalled that this campaign was taken up 
with vigor several months ago and that the Michigan 
Shippers’ association was formed as a result of the agi- 
tation for a new basing adjustment. Following this, a 
conference was held with the freight traffic officials of 
the railroads and arguments and briefs in support of the 
shippers’ contentions were submitted. Not very long 
ago, however, the railroads announced that they could 
not grant the plea for lower rates. 

Commenting upon the late developments, President 
Irwin of the shippers’ organization said: 

“We have our campaign for a readjustment of 
freight rates now organized upon a good basis. The 
state railway commission has taken the matter up with 
the intention of pushing it to a conclusion. This body 
has shown that it had the interests of Michigan at heart 
by its stand for reasonable demurrage rules. Shipping 
interests of the state will now get results and we are 
hopeful that these will be eminently satisfactory to 
us all. 

“The further our association examined into the 
question of the basic freight rates to the Atlantic sea- 
board the more we discovered that this matter of freight 
rates, so far as Western Michigan is concerned, was 
very far reaching. Not alone did it concern the Atlantic 
coast rates, but those to the south and west as well. 
As a general proposition every shipping point has a 
territorial advantage in some direction, but as an in- 
stance of the handicap under which we labor in Grand 
Rapids and Western Michigan, Detroit has the advantage 
over us in eastern shipments by some 20 per cent, while 
it can ship west just as cheaply as we can. Points in 
Northern Wisconsin can place products in Cincinnati as 
cheaply as can Northern Michigan points and shipments 
from Maine can go into southern cities at as low and 
perhaps lower rates than the Traverse City district. 
These rates have been in effect many years and they 
are still maintained by powerful influences against which 
there must be a powerful force to contend if there is 
entertained any hope for relief. 

“Last week the executive committee of our organi 
zation met in Lansing with the state railway commis 
sion. Saginaw, which has been working along lines 
similar to our own, was represented. We set forth the 
situation and in reply Chairman C. L. Glasgow of the 
commission informed us he understood fully the gravity 
of the situation and that the commission would give 
serious consideration to our request that it personally 
take up this matter. We contended it was a matter 
which such a body could more readily care for and with 
much greater hope of success than organizations like our 
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own. On our part we promised all of the aid we could 
give the commission in its conduct of such a campaign 
and also all the data which we had gathered. 

“Since then I have received a letter from Mr. Glas- 
gow, in which he said the commission would take up 
this task at the earliest possible moment and in its 
planning would rely upon us for the assistance and sup- 
port which we had promised at our recent conference. 
The work at the outset will concern itself with these 
eastbound freight rates and securing relief therein. 
The other matters may be taken up in their turn. In 
the Saginaw campaign and hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the main point of refusal to grant 
the petition was the contention that relief given in a 
local rate would tend to disturb rates all over the state. 
This contention cannot apply in the present instance. 
We feel that in securing the active aid of the state rail- 
way commission we have made a substantial gain in 
our campaign and one which fully justifies all of the time 
and money expended in our efforts, for the state-wide 
influence of the railway commission will be a big fac- 
tor in producing the results we seek to gain.” 


Indict American Packing Methods 


Washington, D. C., February 25.—Illustrations of how 
the American shipper is losing export business through 
sheer carelessness—an attitude which the federal au- 
thorities and the transportation companies are co-operat- 
ing in an endeavor to overcome—are furnished by 
United States Consul Nathaniel B. Stewart, who relates 
the following anent the commercial disaster this in- 
difference is causing in India: 

“Recently the manager of a large importing firm of 
Madras, a house which handles more articles of Ameri- 
can manufacture than any other in South India, and 
which has always shown a readiness to accept American 
goods, if salable, spoke of the trouble the firm frequently 
had on account of articles ordered from American deal- 
ers being improperly packed for the long voyage to 
India, and through inattention to requirements in filling 
orders. To illustrate the matter, I was shown a con- 
signment of milk testers from an American manufactur- 
ing concern which had been packed with the metal parts 
in the same case with the sulphuric acid. The acid had 
been sealed with corks only and long before the con- 
signment reached its destination had eaten through the 
corks, reached the metal parts of the testers, and so 
corroded them that not one could be used. The whole 
thing demonstrated clearly that there had been igno- 
rance or carelessness, and perhaps both, on the part of 
the shippers. They were naturally requested to make 
good the loss to the consignee, but refused absolutely to 
do so. 

“As a further illustration of careless packing of 
goods shipped by American dealers to the above-men- 
tioned firm, occasioning trouble and loss, the manager 
showed me two consignments of clocks lately received 
from two different manufacturers, both of which had 
been rather badly damaged in transit. The clocks were 
wrapped in paper and placed loosely in their cases with 
no other protection. Compared with these two consign- 
ments from the United States there was a consignment 
of clocks received at the same time from England, to 
which no damage had been done. 

“Regarding carelessness in filling orders on the part 
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of American houses that are looking for foreign mar- 
kets, I was informed of an order placed by the above- 
mentioned firm early in August, 1909, with a fruit 
canning concern for goods for the Christmas trade here. 
The order was acknowledged, but no advice has yet been 
received of the shipment of the goods, and there is no 
possibility of their now (December 2) reaching here be- 
fore the end of the year. 

“The results of instances like the foregoing being 
to drive foreign purchasers to form a prejudice against 
and avoid ordering goods from a country where such 
treatment is shown them, I would, therefore, impress 
upon all American dealers who desire to compete with 
Europeans the absolute necessity of attending with 
care to every detail of each foreign sale. Many, of 
course, do this. But those who do suffer from the 
shortcomings of the many who do not.” 


Iowa Car Situation Still Serious 


Des Moines, Ia., February 25.—Contrary to general 
expectations, it is said that the car situation last week 
was not relieved as much as the state railroad commis- 
sion and the shippers had hoped. Personal investigation 
by members of the board revealed the fact that the ter- 
minals at Chicago were still congested, due, it is re- 
ported, to the continued delay of the eastern lines in 
overcoming the crowded conditions at their own various 
eastern and seaboard termini. 

It is felt that this fact has been an important con- 
tributing cause to the shortage that has been felt 
here and in other states. Especially has this become 
noticeable in this state in the unfulfilled demands for 
equipment to move shipments of corn and hogs. Weather 
conditions have been such as to render the prompt car- 
riage of the former commodity imperative and this, of 
course, creates an unusual call for rolling stock. Like- 
wise the price of pork has shot up with such rapidity 
that there has been a marked demand for equipment for 
the transportation of hogs so that the farmer can place 
his stock in the central markets while the abnormally 
high prices still prevail. 

As a result, the complaints being lodged with the 
state railroad commission are largely based upon the 
failure of carriers to supply cars for the movement of 
corn and hogs. Of the eighteen new cases filed during 
the week ending Friday last, a great percentage related 
to this alleged inability of the transportation com- 
panies to supply shippers with equipment; others in- 
volved overcharges both in freight and in storage, while 
the question of train service on the Chariton-Indianola 
branch was again brought to the attention of the com- 
mission by a sixteen-foot petition requesting passenger 
privileges on freight trains. 

During the same period, thirteen cases were closed 
on the records of the commission. Eight of these re- 
lated to delays in transit or failure to furnish cars and 
were all satisfactorily adjusted. Several others dealt with 
train and station service. 





TO TEST COMMISSION’S POWER. 

Pueblo, Colo., February 25.—The Pueblo Transporta- 
tion association has decided to bring a test case before 
the state commission for the purpose of determining the 
extent of that body’s authority. At present, considerable 
doubt exists in many quarters as to the exact powers 
vested in the railroad board. 
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MEAT BOYCOTT RETROACTIVE 


Fails to Reach Evil Aimed At and Permits Shifting 
of Increased Prices to Staples Not Included 








Washington, D. C., February 25.—In the usual Ameri- 
can way the protest against the increase in the cost of 
living has taken a sudden and rather hysterical form. 
The reason has been, probably, to emphasize the fact 
that the public, after patient endurance of inequalities 
that have grown insufferably oppressive, was determined 
to give a protest the promptest and widest circulation. 

In the resolution, however, to eat no meat, the vege- 
table and poultry men, the makers of cereals, the vend- 
ers of fish and those who sell fruits had their oppor- 
tunity; and humanity is the same, we believe, in nearly 
all classes. It is, therefore, an early report that they 
“put something over the plate” to their own financial 
benefit. No one in evolving a plan to “boycott” special 
edibles thought in the excitement, perhaps, that there 
might be those who would lift the price of. other things 
in the face of such an inflamed state of mind on the 
part of the people and upon whose patronage they live. 
It all goes to show that the “boycott” in food products, 
if a success, is at least a drastic remedy and, in our 
belief, is illogical. 

Deeper than a surface examination are the causes 
for present conditions. There are two factors responsible 
and both must be convinced of their errors. The first 
is the manufacturer of those things the people eat, and, 
while growth in population takes consumption all the 
time nearer the total supply, and the manufacturer has 
to pay more for his supplies, the vital question is as 
to whether the margin between cost to him and delivery 
in proper shape to the consumer is not much more than 
a generous profit for preparation and the expense of 
distribution in its various forms? Again, it is reasonable 
to wish to know whether natural laws of supply and de- 
mand are interrupted through artificial and arbitrary 
methods of control. 

If such artificial and arbitrary methods are in force 
it can properly be asked and scientifically shown as to 
how far public health is injured. If investigation proves 
@& monopoly and this monopoly is not only in control of 
prices, but carrying business along in lines detrimental 
to the public health, there is small defense for either 
practice and it ought to be possible for government to 
find a remedy. 

The second cause is the extravagance and optimism 
of our people. We are ourselves optimists of the con- 
firmed sort, but confidence in our country and its re- 
sources does not act as a defense for prodigality. We 
are unfortunately fast becoming a people intoxicated 
with the glamour of city life. We must have excite- 
ment and are no longer satisfied with recreation and 
reasonable forms of entertainment. We permit, possibly 
with propriety (yet there is a serious doubt of this), emi- 
gration without much restriction to land upon our shores. 
It seeks employment in the cities and limits the oppor- 
tunity for our native countrymen going there, to secure 
profitable occupation. Both classes become consumers, 
and without any common purpose have the effect of in- 
creasing prices. The desire of the native American to 
be in the thick of things and live in the city regardless 
of compensation reduces materially the supply of farm 
labor, for foreigners are not taken to the country. 
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We have, therefore, an increasing class of consumers 
growing faster than the number who produce raw mate- 
rial for food, and this is the fault of the people. Habits 
in the city invite expenses in no way essential, but felt 
by custom to be necessary, and these demoralize small 
incomes. In cities the ambition to live as well as a 
neighbor is the bane of many a man who has no reason 
to complain so far as comforts go. It is largely the use 
of so many new methods to make the distribution of 
necessities easy that increases the cost of necessities 
themselves. The greatest difficulty in meeting condi- 
tions is within a class who must find employment in the 
cities, their training and experience only fitting them for 
urban occupation, and they are in present circumstances 
greatly disturbed by the serious difficulties they confront. 

Careful analysis of the question will bring, we he- 
lieve, the conclusion that there are honest duties de- 
volving on both those who are boycotted and those who 
are thus protesting, to take reasonable positions relating 
to fair profits for preparation and distribution of food 
products, and that this issue has not been taken up for 
a political sensation, but for a just and equitable set- 
tlement. W. B. B. 


Must Send via Cheapest Route 





Springfield, Ill, February 25.—The Illinois railroad 
and warehouse commission, in a decision handed down 
Wednesday, declares it the duty of railroads when ac- 
cepting freight to so route it that it will be carried at 
the lowest possible cost to the shipper. This the roads 
are charged with doing regardless of whether they re- 
ceive from the shipper a specific request for a short 
routing. 

The decision was given in the case of Bregman & 
Co. against the Chicago & Northwestern railroad, which 
was for collection of excess freight charges. Bregman 
& Co. billed a car of scrap iron from Evanston to Ke- 
wanee and it was sent by way of Sterling, the charge 
being $1.40 a ton. The shippers alleged that they had 
directed it be sent by way of Chicago and the Burlington 
road, which would have made the rate 95 cents. 

The railroad company insisted that no directions 
as to routing were given, and it contended that, in the 
absence of specific directions, it had a right to send the 
iron over any route it saw fit. Without discussing the 
truth of the shippers’ statement, the commission declares 
it is the duty of railroads to route freight over tracks 
where the combined rates are cheapest to shippers. 





Coal Tonnage Shows Gain 


New York, February 25.—Last month’s anthracite 
coal tonnage of the leading eastern coal-carrying lines 
showed a gain of 223,273 tons over the traffic for Janu- 
ary, 1909. Increases were reported by the Reading, the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and the Pennsyl- 
vania. Traffic on the other lines fell off. 

A comparative statement follows: 
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SHORTAGE IN CARS GROWING 





Surplus Falls Off, While Demands for Equipment 
Increase—More Box Cars Wanted—Heavy 
Call for Coal Cars 





More coal cars, more box cars wanted. 

This, in brief, is the story of the car supply situa- 
tion as revealed by the latest fortnightly report of the 
committee on relations between railroads of the Ameri- 
can Railway association. According to this bulletin, which 
was made public to-day, the two weeks ending February 
16 showed a decrease of over 6,000 cars, principally in 


. box cars, in the surplus, and an increased shortage of 


over 4,500. The surplus in box cars fell 6,362 cars— 
nearly 300 more than the net decrease in idle rolling 
stock, while the shortage jumped from 13,993 to 15,448. 
There was likewise a brisker demand for flats, the sur- 
plus decreasing and the shortage in this type of equip- 
ment growing. The totals for the various types of coal 
cars showed a slight net gain in the surplus and an in- 
crease of over 2,000 in the shortage. 

In discussing the general trend of the car situation 
this year, the remark was made, in a previous number 
of THe TRAFFIC WorLpD, that 1910 figures indicated a 
reversal from the tendencies of the two years preceding 
back to the fat times of the early months of 1907, when 
the great cry was, “Let us have more cars.” The pres- 
ent bulletin shows the same general trend as its three 
forerunners, viz., a constant, or very slightly diminishing 
surplus with a growing shortage, whereas during the 
same period in 1908 and 1909 the shortage remained prac- 
tically unchanged, while the fluctuations in the surplus, 
especially last year, were more pronounced. Now we 
return to the trend of 1907. 

Commenting upon the present bulletin, No. 65-A, Ar- 
thur Haie, chairman of the committee, says: 

“The bulletin shows a decrease in the surplus of 
6,087 cars, with an increased shortage of 4,579 cars. The 
decrease in surplus is principally in box, while more than 
half of the increase in shortage is made up of coal cars. 
The demand for the latter class has been quite active, 
weather conditions and congestions attributable thereto 
having retarded the movement to such an extent as to 
seriously affect the car supply. 

“The principal surplus is still in the west and north- 
west, while the eastern, middle and southern territories 
report the largest shortages.” 

A summary of surpluses and shortages from October 
28, 1908, to February 26, 1910, follows: 


SURPLUSES. 





Coal, 
Gondola 
No. of and Other 

Date, Roads. Box. Flat. Hopper. Kinds. Total. 
Feb. 16, 1910..... 148 14,990 6,447 8,660 15,416 45,513 
Feb. 2, 1938..... 153 21,352 7.738 8,173 14,337 51,600 
Jan. 19, 1910..... 151 22,842 8,417 7,819 12,758 51,836 
a, 2h” Be ccen” RET 24,284 7,595 7,213 19,262 58,354 
Nov. 24, 1909..... 163 17,538 4,091 5,628 12,271 39,528 
Cet.) (87... 2006. «200087 13,029 3,090 5,287 9,490 30,896 
Sept. 29, 1909..... 17 22,330 3,821 11,249 15,998 53,388 
Aug. 18, 1909..... 169 $2,505 5,953 42,158 28,808 159,424 
July 21, 1909..... 165 116,221 78,675 38,487 243,354 
June 23, 1909..... 166 121,441 89,292 40,112 262,944 
May 26, 1909..... 158 118,077 97,006 43,687 273,710 
April 28, 1909..... 161 107,665 110,538 47,638 282,328 
March 31, 1909.... 158 101,344 28 128,546 46,282 296,600 
Feb. 17, 1909..... 159 98,512 23,924 135,208 43,797 301,441 
Jan, 20, 1909..... 162 27,204 26,723 116,680 41,057 311,664 
Dec... 23, 1908..... 158 87,350 16,247 79,595 38,885 222,077 
Nov. 25, 1908..... 160 45,194 12,157 43,854 31,624 132,829 
Set; 28, 1908... ... 158 39,383 10,185 31,541 29,803 110,912 
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SHORTAGES. 
Coal 
Gondola 
No. of and Other 

Date. Roads. Box. Flat. Hopper. Kinds. Total. 
Feb. 16, 1910..... 148 15,448 1,243 10,871 3,642 31,204 
Feb. 2, 3086:.... 153 =13,993 852 8,136 3,644 26,625 
eam, 19;. TERR e 00 151 10,078 590 11,128 3,196 24,992 
EOC... Bay Seen o 177 10,947 1,021 8,562 3,524 24,054 
Nov. 24, 1909..... 163 = 12,230 891 9,542 4,833 27,496 
Ct... Bay) Aer ese 174 23,138 1,412 8,743 3,343 36,636 
Sept. 29, 1909..... 174 8,184 655 4,392 1,351 14,582 
Aug. 18, 1909..... 169 556 277 1,076 100 2,009 
July 21, 1909..... 165 106 169 31 33 339 
June 23, 1909..... 166 211 190 193 233 827 
May 26, 1909..... 158 83 99 1,011 47 1,240 
April 28, 1909..... 161 144 106 74 173 497 
March 31, 1909.... 158 158 98 116 27 399 
Pep, 17, 1906..... 159 266 97 Zi? 96 470 
Jan, 206, 1909..... 162 163 21 139 35 358 
Dec, 23, 1908..... 158 471 42 289 217 1,019 
Nov. 25, 1908..... 160 7,923 178 900 209 9,210 
UES Bike EER Sc ce 158 8,175 167 2,261 236 10,839 





Baltimore & Ohio Under Fire 





Washington, D. C., February 25.—An investigation 
into the charge that the Baltimore & Ohio is transport- 
ing coal from West Virginia to points in Ohio and other 
states for the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern free of 
charge and in violation of the former’s duly filed tariffs 
has been ordered by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the two roads have been made defendants to 
the proceedings to be instituted. 

The Commission has issued the following order rela- 
tive to this probe: 

“Complaint being made that the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad company, a common carrier subject to the pro- 
visions of the Act of Congress approved February 4, 
1887, entitled ‘An Act to regulate commerce,’ and also 
to the acts of Congress amendatory thereof and supple- 
mentary thereto, is engaging in the practice of trans- 
porting from points in West Virginia and other states 
to points in Ohio and other states certain property, to 
wit, coal belonging to or consigned to or carried for the 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern Railroad company, a 
corporation, without charge, in violation of its tariffs 
and schedules of rates for the transportation of such 


property duly published and filed with the Commission. 
It is here 


“Ordered, That an inquiry into such practice be and 
the same hereby is instituted. It is further 

“Ordered, That the said Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
company and said Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern Rail- 
road company be and they and each of them hereby are 
made parties defendant to this proceeding, and this pro- 
ceeding be conducted with a view to the issuance of an 
order requiring the said Baltimore & Ohio Railroad com- 
pany to cease and desist from further engaging in the 
practice above stated. It is further 

“Ordered, That a copy of this order and of all other 
orders hereafter made in, this matter be served upon 
said Baltimore & Ohio Railroad company and upon said 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern Railroad company.” 


EXPRESS COMPLAINT DROPPED. 


Albany, N. Y., February 25.—The public service com- 
mission, second district, has closed upon its records the 
complaint of the Business Men’s association of Avoca, 
Steuben county, against the Wells-Fargo Express com- 
pany and the United States Express company. The as- 
sociation asked for pick-up and delivery service in Avoca. 
The companies have provided the service without the 
necessity of any formal action by the commission. 
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LEADING COMMERCIAL ADSN 
TRAFFIC ORGANIZA TION 


The National industrial Traffic League. 
Object—The object of this league is 
to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, state rail- 
road commissions and _ transportation 
companies in promoting and securing 
better understanding by the public and 
the state and national governments of 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure 
proper legislation where deemed neces- 
sary, and the modification of present 
laws where considered harmful to the 
free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the com- 
mercial and transportation interests. 
Membership—Those eligible as members 
are traffic directors, managers, com- 
missioners or other officials in charge 
of traffic of industrial or commercial 
organizations and traffic officers of rep- 
resentative shipping concerns in the 
United States. 

Officers 
J. C. Lincoln, President 
Comm’r Merchants’ Exchange Traffic 
Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 
, W. M. Hopkins, Vice-President 
Mer. Transp. Dept. Board of Trade, 
Chicago, Ill. 
W. E. -Cooke, Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Automatic Blectric Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Executive Committee 
H. C. Barlow, irman 
T. D. Chgo. Assn. of Com., Chicago, Il. 
F. B. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
Mer. Traffic Dept. International Har- 
vester Co., Chicago, Il. 


O. F. Bell, Chicago, Ill. 
T. M. Crane Co. 

J. M. Bellville, Pittsburg, Pa. 
G. F. A. Pittsburg Plate Glass Co. 

F. T. Bentley, Chicago, Il. 
F. T. M. Illinois Steel Co. 

L. B. Boswell, Quincy, Il. 


Comm’r Quincy Freight Bureau. 
W. D. Hurlbut, Chicago, Ill. 
T. M. Wisconsin Pulp & Paper Co. 
Cc. A. Jennings, Chi 


‘o, Il. 

Mgr. Transp. Dept. American Cotton 
Oil Co. 

H. G. Wilson, Kansas City. Mo. 


Comm’r Trans. Bureau of Com’! Club. 
E. J. McVann, Omaha, Neb. 
Mer. Com’! Club Traffic Bureau. 
J. Keavy, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Comm’r Indianapolis Freight Bureau. 
W. P. Trickett, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ex. Mgr. Minneapolis Traffic Assn. 


ILLINOIS, 
Lake County Manufacturers’ Assoclation, 
BE. P. Sedgwick, Pres., Waukegan. 
National Association of Agricultural Im- 
plement and Vehicle Manufacturers, 
W. J. Evans, Sec., Chicago. 


MINNESOTA, 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, J. E. Rhodes, Sec., Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI. 

Business Men’s League, P. W. Coyle, 
Comm’r, 614 Bank of Commerce Bidg., 
St. Louis. 

Commercial Club, F. W. Maxwell, Comm’r, 
St. Joseph. - 

Kansas City Transportation Bureau of the 
Commercial Club, H. G. Wilson, Trans. 
Comm’r, 105-6-7 Board of Trade Blidg., 
Kansas City. 


NEW YORK. 

Albany Chamber of Commerce, Wm. B. 
Jones, Sec., 95 State St., Albany. 

National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
A. H. Beckman, Sec., 6 Harrison St., 
New York. 

Syracuse Chamber of Commerce, H. C. 
Clark, Sec., Syracuse. 


OHIO. 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, Munson 
A. Havens, Sec., Cleveland. 


WASHINGTON, 
Pacitiec Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
socration, Victor H. Beckman, Sec., 603 
Lumber xchange, Seattle. 


WISCONSIN. 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Assocla- 


tion, Wm. G. Bruce, Sec., 46 Universi 
Blidg., Milwaukee. meneed 
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COMPLAINTS BEFORE COMMISSION 


Digest of Petitions Lodged with Interstate Commerce Board During 
Past Week 





Burns, John, vs. C., M. & St. P. and 
C, Gt. W. (3119. 


Complainant alleges that on No- 
vember 17, 1908, he shipped one 
carload of apples from Savannah, 
Mo., to La Crosse, Wis., at rate of 
27 cents, while at same time there 
was a rate from same point to St. 
Paul, Minn., of 21 eents, and that 
La Crosse is intermediate between 
the above points. Complainant 
claims that a higher rate than 21 
cents is unreasonable and unjust, 
and asks reparation in the sum of 
$14.40. 


Buskerville & Rowe Co. vs. Sou. 
Pac., Union Pac., Ill. Cent. and 
Minn. & St. L. (3123). 

Complainant alleges that on Oc- 
tober 8, 1909, it shipped one car 
of dried prunes from Marysville, 
Cal., to Watertown, S. D., at $1 
per 100 pounds; that some time 
later additional charges of $133.98 
were assessed, making rate of 
$1.29 per 100 pounds from and to 
said points. 

Complainant alleges that rate 
of $1.29 per 100 pounds is unjust 
and unreasonable, and prays that 
Commission issue an order com- 
manding defendants to desist from 
charging unjust rates. Reparation 
asked, $133.98. 


Klyce Co., Henry A., vs. Ill. Cent., 
Yazoo & M. V. and various other 
earriers (3115). 

On May 7, 1909, complainant, 
upon petition of the defendants, 
Illinois Central R. R., its largest 
ereditor, was declared an involun- 
tary bankrupt and its plant was 
placed in the hands of a receiver. 
On or about July 1, 1909, com- 
plainant entered inte an agree- 
ment with its creditors, whereby 
it was again declared solvent, and 
receiver discharged. After resum- 
ing operations complainant was re- 
quired to pay the local rates ap- 
plicable to transport its manu- 
factures from Dyersburg, Tenn., to 
destination points, and subse- 
quently it applied to claim de- 
partment for a refund in accord- 
ance with provisions in Tariff I. 
C. C. No. 4089, I. C. C. Tariff 976A. 
but refund was refused and full 
local rates were charged into and 
out of Dyersburg, Tenn. Complain- 
ant had in its possession the ex- 
pense bills on in-going shipments 
which it had a right to use under 
provisions of tariff referred to, and 
was entitled to the through rate 
from points of origin to destina- 
tion with milling-in-transit privi- 
leges. Complainant was compelled 
to pay on in- and out-bound ship- 
ments the sum of $14,181.14, while 
had it been permitted to ship at 
the through rates, the sum would 
have been $9,664.88, whereby it 
was overcharged $4,516.26, in addi- 
tion to certain wmilling-in-transit 


claims of $838.25, the total over- 
charge amounting to $5,354.51. By 
reason of facts stated complainant 
alleges that rates were and are ex- 
cessive and unjust, and asks repa- 
ration in the sum of $5,354.51, 
with interest at rate of 6 per cent 
per annum from date of claim. 
Lewis, J. P.. & Co. of Beaver Falls, 
N. Y., vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. (3125). 


Complainants allege that for a 
number of years they have been 
charged excessive rates on com- 
position board shipped from their 
mills at Beaver Falls, N. Y., to 
various points in C. F. A. teritory. 


Complainants allege that their 
competitors have shipped same 
commoditity from and to same 


points at a sixth-class rate, where- 
as they have been charged fifth 
class, and allege that such rate is 
unreasonable and unjust, 

Reparation is asked in the sum 
of $4,662.21. 

Van Allen & Meeker, attorneys 
for complainants, 

Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co. 
vs. C.. M. & St. P. and M., St. P. 
& S. S. M. Ry. (3112). 

On July 13, 1909, complainant al- 
leges that it made three shipments 
of cement from Oglesby, Ill, to 
Ladysmith, Wis., at rate of 12% 
cents on actual weight of 41,800 
pounds, and upon investigation the 
lawful rate was found to be 10 
cents per 100 pounds, minimum 
weight 50,000 pounds, said _ ship- 
ment being moved by C., M. & St. 
P. Ry. at rate of 10 cents, mini- 
mum 50,000 pounds, as shown in 
Sup. 2 to I. C. C. No. Bi661, G. F. 
D. No. 1392C, effective July 31, 
1909. Some time previous to the 
date of these shipments minimum 
weight applicable was 40,000 
pounds per car; but by an error in 
publication of tariff minimum weight 
was placed at 50,000 pounds, in- 
stead of 40,000 pounds, and upon 
publication of Sup. 3, minimum 
weight was reduced to 40,000 
pounds. Complainant alleges that 
higher minimum than 40,000 pounds, 
unless actual weight exceeded 
same, was unjust and wunreason- 
able, and asks refund of $24.60. 

Milbank Milling Co. vs. C., M. & St. 
P. and Wabash (3118). 


Alleged excessive rates on flour. 

Complainant alleges that it has 
been charged a higher rate than 
22.5 cents on one carload of flour 
from Milbank, S. D., to St. Louis, 
Mo., and charges amounting to 
$100.55, whereas if rate of 22% 
cents had been applied, which was 
and is now rate from Sisselton 
and Aberdeen to St. Louis, Mo., 
charge would have been $90.41. 

Complainant asks refund in the 
sum of $10.14. 

Moon, Edgar F., vs. C., R. L. & P. 

(3122). 
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Complainant alleges that on 
August 16, 1909, he shipped one 
carload of apples from Fairbury, 
Neb., to El Reno, Okla., based on 
rate of 48 cents per 100 pounds, 
upon which defendant assessed 
charges of $120. Complainant 
claims that rate of 36 cents is a 
fair and reasonable rate; also that 
rate on shipments of same class 
from same point to a station 150 
miles further is only 38 cents. 

Complainant claims that rate of 
48 cents is unreasonable and un- 
just, and asks reparation in the 
sum of $30 and prays Commission 
to issue an order to restrain de- 
fendant from charging rate of 48 
cents. 

F. N. Prouty, attorney for com- 
plainant. 


Okerson, John A., vs. P. R. R. and 


P., B. & W. (3114). 

Complainant alleges that on or 
about September 12, 1908, he de- 
livered to the P., B. & W. at 
Frederick Road, Md., one carload 
of agricultural lime in P. R. R. 
559753, weighing 34,000 pounds, 
consigned to complainant at Eng- 
lishtown, N. J., on which defend- 
ant assessed charges amounting to 
$28.05, based on rate of $1.65 per 
net ton. Subsequently to the pay- 
ment of said charges defendants 
exacted and demanded additional 
charges amounting to $29.75, stat- 
ing that proper charge for such 
shipment was at rate of 17 cents 
per 100 pounds, and not $1.65 per 
net ton. Complainant was later 
required to pay sum of $3.40, mak- 
ing a total charge of $61.20, based 
on rate of 17 cents, and a weight 
of 36,000 pounds. Prior to April 
1 defendants had in force a Class 
“C” rate for 172 miles, of $1.60 per 
net ton, as per I. C. C. No. G2617, 
effective January 2, 1906, which 
covered shipment in question, but 
was canceled April 1, 1908. No- 
vember 28 defendants put in force 
a combination rate on agricultural 
lime between Baltimore, Md., and 
Englishtown, N. J., of $1.65 per net 
ton. In P. R. R. Tariff I. C. C. No. 
CC263, that provision is made in 
defendant’s freight Distance Table 
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I. C. C. No. G2157, as well as in 
official list of stations, I. C. C. No. 
GO402, whereby shipments to and 
from Frederick Road, Md., shall 
take Baltimore, Md., rates. This 
rule has been in force and applied 
by defendants for a number of 
years; through error or oversight 
Tariff I. C. C. No. CC263 did not 
specify the name Frederick, Md., 
or refer to I C. C. No. G2157, 
which provides Baltimore rates as 
applying from Frederick Road. Be- 
cause of such error the only rate 
applicable was 17 cents per 100 
pounds, rate excessive. Complain- 
ant alleges that rates are unjust 
and unreasonable, and asks repa- 
ration in the sum of $33.15. 


Pankey & Holmes Co. vs. Cent. N. 


E., N. Y. C. & H. R., P. R. R. and 
P., B. & W. (3120). 

Complainant alleges that on No- 
vember 20, 1909, it shipped one 
earload of apples from Mount 
Ross, N. Y., to Birmingham, Ala., 
at rate of 51 cents per 100 pounds, 
defendants charging $158.08 for 
shipment. Complainant claims 
there was a through rate of 42 
cents, as per Cent. N. E. Tariff 1, 
I. C. C. No. 113, and that rate of 
51 cents is unreasonable and un- 
just. 

Complainant asks reparation in 
the sum of $30.40. 


Sawyer & Austin Lumber Co. vs. St. 


L., I. M. & S., Sou. Ry. and Tex. 
& Pac. (3112). 

Complainant alleges that during 
the year 1908 it requested the St. 
L., I. M. & S. to establish a proper 
rate of 18% cents on box shooks, 
from Pine Bluff, Ark., to Fort 
Worth, Tex.; that it was assured 
the rate would be established, and 
upon the strength of this informa- 
tion complainant entered into con- 
tracts with parties at Fort Worth, 
Tex., based on this rate. On Oc- 
tober 9 the St. L., I. M. & S. is- 
sued Tariff I. C. C. No. A1207, 
Tariff No. 2195, to expire February 
18, fixing rate on box material, 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds, at 
18% cents. 

On October 1, 1909, the St. L., I. 
M. & §., filed a tariff known as S. 
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W. Lines Tariff 63, I. C. C. 650, 
issued by F. A. Leland, agent, to 
become effective November 1, nam- 
ing rates on lumber, C. L., from 
and to said points, 18% cents. Un- 
der application of rates in com- 
mon description, in paragraph D, 
however, there is a _ provision 
which provides that rates on box 
material shall be 4 cents per 100 
pounds higher than rates on lum- 
ber from which manufactured, 
which theretofore fixes rates of 
22% cents from and to said points. 
Complainant was informed that 
tariff special rate of 18% cents, 
fixed by I. C. C. No. A1207, expired 
February 18, 1910, and that Tariff 
I, C. C. No. 650 will be in force. 

Petitioner claims rate of 22% 
cents to be unjust and unfreason- 
able, and prays that the defend- 
ants be required to restore rate 
of 18% cents. 


Sheboygan Mineral Water Co. vs. 


Mich, Cent., Ann Arbor and C. & 
N. W. (3116). 

It is alleged that on February 
27, 1908, Messrs. C. Person’s Sons 
of Buffalo, N. Y., returned to com- 
plainant in Sheboygan, Wis., a 
shipment of empty mineral water 
bottles, in carriers, minimum 
weight 24,600 pounds, for which 
defendant charged 27% cents, total 
charge amounting to $67.65. The 
Mich. Cent. had at time of ship- 
ment a through rate of 15 cents 
in connection with Goodrich Tran- 
sit Co. On August 2, 1908, a tariff 
was put in effect via the C. & N. 
W. as per Sup 14 to I. C. C. 2242, 
naming rate of 15 cents. 

Reparation is asked in the sum 
of $30.75. 


Tucson Shippers’ Assn. vs. Sou. Pac. 


(3121). 


Complainant alleges that it has 
been charged $2.50 per car for 
switching at Tuscon, Ariz., since 
February, 1907; that such charge 
is unreasonable and unjust, as de- 
fendant had agreed to switch cars 
free, and asks reparation since 
February, 1907. 

S. L. Kingan, Tuscon, Ariz., at- 
torney for complainant. 





Denies Commission's Jurisdiction 






Omaha, Neb., February 25.—Denial of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission to make 
an order respecting the passenger fares to be charged 
by the complainant on the ground that it is a street 
railway and not a railroad within the meaning of the 
Act to Regulate Commerce is asserted by the Omaha 
& Council Bluffs Railway & Bridge company in a Dill 
of complaint filed in the federal court here, in which 
the railway asks for an injunction restraining the Com- 
mission from enforcing the order made by it in the 
case of the West End Improvement club against the 
complainant. 

The complaint before the Commission alleged that 
the 10-cent fare charged by the railway company for 
the transportation of passengers from Council Bluffs to 





















Omaha was unreasonable and that it was unjustly dis- 
criminatory because the railway gave longer rides for 
five cents on lines which did not cross the bridge over 
the Missouri river. It appeared also that this 10-cent 
fare was limited to points within the loop in Omaha, 
the fare from any point in this loop to any other point 
on the defendant’s line in this city being five cents. 
The railway and bridge company alleged that it was a 
street railway and not therefore amenable to the terms 
of the interstate commerce act and that, further, to 
make the reductions prayed for would result in a net loss 
from the operation of the company’s properties involved. 
The Commission, in a decision published in full in the 
issue of THe Trarric BULLETIN for December 18, 1909, 
on page 622, held that the defendant in the case was a 
common carrier within the meaning of the act and 
therefore subject to its terms and to the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Board. It was held further, however, that 
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the record in the case did not justify ordering the reduc- 
tions prayed for, but that it was unreasonable to charge 
more than ten cents for a trip from any point on the 
railway company’s lines in Council Bluffs to any point 
on its lines in Omaha, 

In asking that the United States Circuit court en- 
join the enforcement of the order entered by the Com- 
mission in the foregoing case, the railway company 
again denies the jurisdiction of the Interstate Board 
over it and again asserts that a street railway company 


is not a railroad within the meaning of the commerce 
act. 


Meat Rates to Advance 


Rate advances which will hit the packers heavily 
have been planned by western roads in an endeavor to 
win back the ground lost when the old Stickney contract 
slashing rates on packing-house products between the 
Missouri river and Chicago was put in effect on the 
Great Western several years ago. This action forced 
the other lines at that time to follow suit and brought 
about the unusual condition of the rates on the raw ma- 
terial, the live stock, being greater than those on the 
finished product, the packing-house products. 

Now the roads running between Chicago and the 
rivers propose, it is said, to change this. With one or 
two exceptions, it has: been announced that every line 
will increase its rates from 20 to 23% cents. Further 
announcement has been made to the effect that not only 
will the rates from the Missouri river cities to Chicago 
and Chicago junction points be advanced, but that the 
charge beyond the river will also be boosted. The St. 
Paul-Chicago rates and the rates from the Missouri river 
cities to the Twin Cities and Duluth are likewise on the 
advance program. 

It is understood that the matter of a readjustment of 
live stock rates is still under discussion. 





“Commodity Clause” Cases Again Up 


Washington, D. C., February 25.—Proceedings under 
the “commodity clause” of the Hepburn act against six 
coal-carrying railroads, which had their inception in the 
Circuit court for the eastern district of Pennsylvania 
more than a year ago, are to be renewed by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

The government charged violation of that clause of 
the act making it unlawful for railroad companies to 
transport in interstate and foreign commerce commodities 
manufactured, mined: or produced by them or in which 
they might have any interest, except such as might be 
necessary for use in their business. The United States 
Circuit court held the provision unconstitutional and the 
cases were taken to the Supreme court. That tribunal 
upheld the validity of the enactment, but gave it a more 
restricted meaning than that contended for by the gov- 
ernment. 

In speaking of the decision of the Supreme court 
Attorney-General Wickersham, in his annual report, said 
it did not necessarily determine the application of the 
statute to cases where the commodities transported were 
owned by a corporation, all, or substantially all, of whose 
stock was owned by the carrier corporation at the time 
of transportation, and especially where the carrier should 
have transferred all of its interest in such commodities 
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to a corporation formed for the express purpose of evad- 
ing the prohibition of the commodities clause, and all or 
substantially all of the stock in which was owned by 
the carrier. 

These are the questions that are to bé presented for 
determination. If possible, it is understood that the gov- 
ernment will have them considered in the shape of an 
amended bill to the original complaint, but if the lower 
court declines to entertain it, then a new bill of com- 
plaint will be brought. The railroads named in the orig- 
inal bill were the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, the 
Delaware & Hudson, the Erie, the Central of New Jersey 
and the Pennsylvania and Lehigh Valley. 


Craffic World Changes 


C. C. Anderson, traveling passenger agent of the 


Rock Island lines at Peoria, Ill., has been appointed 
district passenger agent at St. Louis, Mo., vice H. 
Mantz, resigned to engage in other business. 

J. G. Morrison, assistant general freight agent. of 
the Chicago Great Western railroad, has been appointed 
assistant to the vice-president in charge of traffic of 
that road, with headquarters at the Harvester building, 
Chicago, Ill. F. S. Hollands, chief of tariff bureau of the 
Clover Leaf-Alton and allied lines, has resigned from the 
service of the Hawley western system, to succeed Mr. 
Morrison as assistant general freight agent on the Chi- 
cago Great Western. R. A. Belding has been given a 
similar rank at New York, -N. Y., and the office of gen- 
eral agent of the freight department at that point has 
been abolished. 

J. F. Holden has been appointed vice-president in 
charge of the traffic of the Kansas City Southern rail- 


way, vice Edward F. Cost, resigned to engage in other 
business. 


Warns Against Fake Inspectors 


Washington, D. C., February 25.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has given out the following in- 
formation relative to the activities of two men who are 
alleged to have been posing in southwestern territory as 
inspectors of the Commission: 

“Information has reached the Commission that two 
men, one J. S. Vaughn and the other Clark, are operat- 
ing in the southwest territory, representing themselves 
as inspectors of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
detaining the movement of trains and otherwise interfer- 
ing with the operation of the roads. These men are vic- 
lating a federal statute, are impostors, and should be ap- 
prehended. 

“It is not a rare occurrence for persons to represent 
themselves as employes of the Commission, who are not 
now and never have been connected with it. The inter- 
ference with the movement of traffic by giving directions 
to railway officials and employes is without the jurisdic- 
tion and authority of even the Commission’s own in- 
spectors, all of whom carry credentials, to be shown upon 
request.” 

Howard M. Briscoe has been appointed assistant 
freight traffic manager of the Boston & Albany railroad, 
with headquarters at Boston, Mass. The position of 
general freight agent has been abolished. 
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Necessities 





















High-Grade Rubber Goods, Fire Hose, Hose for 
all kinds of Pneumatic Tools, Gaskets, Reels, 
Nozzles, Fire Hose Carts, Rubber Cement, 
P. & W. Rubber Preservative, Rubber Boots, 
Leather-Soled Rubber Boots, Upholsterers’ 
Leather, Gimp, Leather Head Nails, Brass 
Nails, Leather and Silk Fringes, Cocoa and 
Rubber Matting, Carpets, Cab Cushions, Cab 
Curtains, Nut Locks of all patterns and sizes. 


















1 handle only the very best. Satisfaction fully assured. 
Twenty-five years’ experience Is at your service. 










GS. S. WwWoOoCcCD 


Railway Suppiles CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
o 






































CINCINNATI, OHIO. . 
JONES & JAMES, Mercantile Library bldg.; 




















mission. 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
JAMES MANAHAN, Corn Exchange bldg.; 
Interstate Commerce cases a specialty. 





























OMAHA, NEB. 
CHARLES S. ELGUTTER, Bee bldg.; Federal 
and State Courts; Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; Nebraska State Railway Commission. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SETH MANN, Merchants Exch. bldg.; 
state Commerce cases. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELORS AT LAW 


PRACTICING BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


practice before the Interstate Commerce Com- ° 
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WANTED: 


Solicitors for sub- 
scriptions to The 
Traffic Service Bu- 
reau and to The Traf- 
fic World and Traffic 
Bulletin. 

We have an ex- 
tremely liberal prop- 
Osition to make to 
those who can devote 
a part or all of their 
time to the work. 


Address, Circulation Department, 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU, 
126 Market St., Chicago. 











WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ARTHUR R. THOMPSON, Colorado building. 


CHAS. D. DRAYTON (formerly Attorney for 
the 


Colorado building. 


Interstate Commerce 


Commission) , 


JOHN B. DAISH, 602-606 Hibbs bldg.; Inter- 
state Commerce cases only. 


LECKIE, FULTON & COX, Attorneys and 
Counselors at Law, 612-616 Colorado bldg.; 


practice before the Interstate Commerce 


Commission. 
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Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, 
Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, etc. 





BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


MERCHANTS’ WAREHOUSE COM- 
PANY. storage. transfer and for- 
warding. The Quackenbush Company. 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BUFFALO STORAGE & CARTING 
CO., 350-356 a St. “Unsurpassed 
facilities’ for stori aiee ae trans- 
ferring and _ Tele- 
phone No. 683. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


BELT LINE TRANSFER & STORAGE 
CO., warehouses located at 76th and 
Wallace Sts., on pat ; office, 
4 Sherman St.: do a general ‘storage 
and transfer Business; _ ia issue nego- 
tilable ‘warehouse pts, good at 
any bank. 


JUDSON FREIGAT FO 
CO., INC., 443 Marquette Bldg. Car- 
load distribution to all railroads at 
Chicago without teams; L. C. L. ship- 
ments of machinery forwarded at re- 
duced rates to al le western 
and Pacific Coast points. 


MIDLAND WAReHove & TRANS- 
FER CO., 43d and Sts. Belt 
Mne warehousing and “reahipping wi with- 
out teams. Carload# received rail or 
lake and reship rail, L. C. L., at 
Chicago rates. Insurance rate, 29c. 


G. W. SHELDON & CO., Monadnock 
Block. Import and export freight con- 
tractors, warehousemen and insurance 
agents; custom house brokers and 
custom house attorneys. 





DALLAS, TEX. 


W. M. EDWARDS, JR., 113 Austin St. 
General transfer and forwarding 
agent; reshipping; storage; weneheamn, 
Carloads or less consigned to our care 
will be delivered promptly. 





DENVER, COLO. 


DENVER STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
CO., 1521-31 20th St. 


ns 
stored and forwarded. Insurance 
special rates. Consignments nolicited. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


E. gens oo, oo foot of 
u uthorized ca e ts 

for the MICHIGAN CENTRAL - Re 
CO. General cartage and forward- 
ing. Special attention to carload dis- 
tribution. 


H. J. READING TRUCK CoO., 67 B. 
St. thorizea 


to distribution of carload for 
two or more les. M de- 
livered as ordered. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
ELMIRA STORAGE & SUPPLY CO. 
General storage, transferring and for- 


warding. Warehouses accessible to 
all railroads. Prompt service. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
K. & M. seoRAge co., Ninth and 
Track connection with all roads en- 
tering city. 
carioad a distributed and re- 


Trea aie eight cars a day. 
Lew insurance, prompt, 


Bonded in accordance with state laws, 
TE AL W. USB CO., 24th 
Sua’ Baddawes, on City Belt 


way. 

Reinforced concrete pbuilding. 

bar = — distribu and re- 
8 

Absolute safety in storing. 

Prompt d careful service in dis- 


an 
tribu and reshi 


Insurance 25c per $ per annum. 





LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


LOS ANGELES TRANSFER CoO., Bs 
753 S. Spring St. Baggage 
freight distribution; consignments ood 
= our specialty. Established 





LOUISVILLE, KY. 


LOUISVILLE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 
COMPANY, INC. Import and export 
freight contractors, transfer and re- 
shipping agents, custom house brok- 
ers. Bonded and free warehouses. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


CRESCENT FORWARDING & 
TRANSPORTATION CO., LTD., 1225 
by St, 
for Ill. Cent. R. R. . 
M. L, & T. R. R. . Co., La. Ry. 
& Nav. Co. and L. © N ‘R. BR. Trans- 
fer agents and freight forwarders 
collective cars solicited for distribu- 
tion and reshipment. 


ST. LOUIS MO. 


BONDED EXPRESS & TRANSFER 
CO. Distributors of bulk shipments, 
— or less. Consignments so- 
ic i 


FIDELITY TRANSFER CO. Distribu- 
tors of bulk shipments, carloads or 
less. Consignments solicited. 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


STIEFEL PIONEER TRANSFER, 


A. 
615 Tribune Bldg. General transfer 
and distributing mts. Carload dis- 
tribution our specialty. Reliable and 
prompt. Established 1872. 


oer agents 


SAVANNAH, 
SAVANNAH WAREHOUSING CO. 
Wholesale distributors and manufac- 


turers’ agents. Modern brick ware- 
house and unexcelled a 


facilities. We specialty of 
cee eNGaeR ES cis 

uthern Promp en’ 
given mos. ee for ‘distribu- 
tion. Drayage. 





SCRANTON, PA. 
MERCHANTS’ WAREHOUSE co. 
ardi railroad sidi Th ea 
warding; ngs. The 
enbush Co., proprietors. 





WILKESBARRE, PA. 


MERCHANTS’ WA 
age, transfer and 


OUSE CO. Ster- 
The 
Quackenbush Co. 





The Legal End 


UST in the same manner in 
which The Traffic Service 
Bureau has made a reputation 
for furnishing technical data 
on traffic matters, so is it now 
prepared to assist patrons in 
handling the legal phases of 
their shipping business. 


HE Traffic Service Bureau 

is able to offer you the 
services of its legal depart- 
ment, under the personal) 
direction of our General 
Counsel. Wecan act either 
as consulting attorney or as 
attorney of record; we will 
handle your case from start to 
finish, or assist in the prepara- 
tion of such legal data as your 
own personal counsel may not 
have at hand. 


A® in all other departments, 
your wants are our only 
limitations. 











The Traffic Service Bureaw 


26 Jordan Building, Washington, D. C. 


Legal Department 





MAR. 





Applic 





Vol. \ 











